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A New English Text for College Entrance 


Selections from Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Browning 


Edited by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, 
Lecturer on English Literature in Harvard 
University, and Henry Mitner 


Cloth, 16mo., 312 pages. Price, 40 cents 


This volume furnishes at_an.excéedingly low 
price several of the English requirements for 
— entrance. In it are given for 1910-’12, 
te (Group VI), Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley 
roup VI—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First 
Series) Book IV), and Browning (Group VI), 
‘or 191315, Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon (Group 
)s Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley (Group V-— 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) Book 
IV), and Browning (Group V.) 

This text belongs to the Gateway Series of 
English Texts, published especially to meet the 
college entrance requirements in English, and 
edited under the general supervision of Professor 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton University. 


DURELL’S 
Plane and Solid Geometry 


has shown an increase in sales in 1909 over the 
same period of time in 1908 of 


87 Per Cent. 


The success of Durell’s Geometry depends 
upon no fads nor radical devices. The book 
recognizes the value of the suggestive, con- 
structive, deductive and inventional methods 
of teaching the subject without carrying any 
of them to excess. As is indicated by the 
many different colleges and normal schools in 
which the book has been introduced, Durell’s 
Geometry appeals with equal force to all pro- 
gressive teachers. 


Durell’s Plane Geometry - - - - 75 cents 
Durell’s Solid Geometry - 75 cents 
Durell’s Plane and Solid Cieometry - $1.25 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


44 -60 E. 23d Street, New York 


Send for Complete List of the Gateway Series 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the ;resent achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS UP NORTH 


have just discovered what a good many teachers have known 
for a long time, and that is, that DIXON STANDS AT THE 
TOP. They can be depended upon in all emergencies that 
may arise in the schoolroom. 

To all teachers telling us they have read this ad and 
would like samples of DIXON’S PENCILS, mentioning the kind 
required, we will send a package. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The 
Wentworth «Smith Arithmetics 


Wentworth’s New Elementary Arithmetic 
Wentworth and Smith’s Complete Arithmetic 


This new series marks an epoch in the history 
of arithmetics. Written by the two leading authors 
of elementary mathematical texts these books con- 
tain everything that can possibly be needed ina two- 
book series. (For the convenience of those that 
prefer a three-book series the Complete Arithmetic 
is issued in two volumes as well as in one.) | 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


is meeting with phenomenal success in New Eng- 
land. 
The cities of 


Brockton Taunton 
Holyoke Waltham 
Lowell New Bedford 
Somerville Newton 
Salem Worcester 


have adopted the series during the past year for 
use in their schools. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon£Street,, Boston 


Announcement 
To Superintendents 


THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


graduates successful teachers of special subjects, as 


Domestic Science and Domestic Art 
Music and Drawing 
Manual Training and Drawing 
Physical Training 
Penmanship 


Information regarding a limited number of 
desirable applicants for September, ’09, positions 
may be had by communicating with 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 


3102 West Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. E. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
partof the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Su iptions are mot discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upee 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are 
ee paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or eee 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date followimg tte 
subscriber's name on the pow. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsHIP, 


Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. gement of the Journat 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, « « year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One andtwonew subscriptions, . . . §5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at chub rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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THE DESIRABLE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR, 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Every fall hundreds of new men enter upon the 
work of the school superintendency. There are 
approximately 1,500 such positions in this coun- 
try, paying from $600 to $10,000. The average 
tenure in them is not over three years, and the 
average experience of men as superintendents 
does not exceed six years. 

I know of no other equally attractive work with 
the school superintendency under good or even 
fair conditions. I have held three municipal 
superintendencies, and though there have always 
been problems, there has never been what I would 
call, from other experience that was not munici- 
pal, but national, “real trouble.” In the first two 
of those superintendencies, which were in New 
Jersey, I saw every year the most interesting pro- 
gressive movements, and in my present superin- 
tendency I have seen evidences of the substantial 
good will of the public toward schools. But I 
realize that my experience has been anomalous, 
for I have several times investigated other super- 
intendencies only to decline them, and I. know 
scores of men who have been forced out of office, 
and other scores who are unhappy in their 
work. 

It is perfectly clear to me that there are some 
few principles that will help a young superintend- 
ent or a man proposing to be superintendent in 
deciding whether or not to take a proffered posi- 
tion. 

A superintendency is not likely to be desirable 
where the board of education has but limited 
powers, and where the real control of funds and 
buildings is elsewhere. In such a place, the board 
will always be tempted to try to do the work that 
properly belongs to the superintendent, and will 
be quarreling with the powers that do control 
funds and buildings. 

A superintendency is not likely to be desirable 
in a community where the cost of education per 
capita has been low for many years. 

Nor where the community has a poor location, 
as in low lands or between more thriving com- 
munities. 

Nor where the daily or weekly papers are of low 
grade. 

Nor where the tradition has been that the super- 
intendent, being without voice in the matter, 
“obeys” the board and serves in effect as its clerk 
or agent. 

Nor where board members between meetings 
come in frequently with “orders” for the superin- 
tendent. 

Nor where there are elements on the board it- 


self that are bitterly hostile to one another and 
alien in sentiment. 

Nor where the salary of the superintendent has 
been unchanged for many years. 

It is usually inexpedient for a man to go into a 
climate radically different from that of his nativity 
and rearing. Or into a community rabidly of the 
political party opposite to the one that he favors. 
Or into a community with a large body of people 
of a race or nation with which he is unfamiliar. 

It is an opinion of mine that a man is happiest 
as a school superintendent when his board itself is 
composed of men all of whom are of much the 
same walk in life. I have heard a deal about 
women on boards, and experienced much also. I 
have seen very poor men on boards, and very rich 
men. Where extremes meet there are apt to be 
misunderstandings impossible of clearing up. 

There are certain cities that should be known 
as “graveyards” of superintendents, so bad are 
their records. 

But on the other hand, there are some, perhaps 
many, cities and towns where superintendents are 
happy, and the schools progress steadily. 

I have in mind a community where a school su- 
perintendent had eight increases of salary in nine 
years, another where, at the end of his second year, 
the salary of the superintendent was increased a 
thousand dollars, still another where thé superin- 
tendent has made more than a hundred thousand 
dollars in wholly legitimate business enterprises, 
to which he has given but little personal attention, 
but which board members and friends managed 
for him. 

And I have in mind a community where a su- 
perintendent, year after year, found himself in- 
creasingly welcomed. His plans were used as the 
basis of buildings and other material matters. He 
was allowed to do nearly all that he desired al- 
ways. The board and the people respected and 
helped him; and they have treated his successor 
likewise. 

It is sometimes said that a man finds his own 
reflection in life, finds it. And this is true. He 
cannot make it. Communities, like people, have 
characters. 

In a general way, the capital cities are undesir- 
able, and the commercial are desirable. Indus- 
trial or manufacturing cities offer harder fields 
than do the latter. Cities fairly well set off from 
other cities are apt to have more pride and civic 


‘interest than those near other and much larger 


cities. Cities that are in close rivalry and of the 
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same size are apt to compete in Sc ool matters 
also. 

It is well to remember that it is worth more 


money to manage a thousand teachers than it is 


to manage fifty, and-yet some communities of the 
latter size pay better salaries than do others many 
times larger. 7 

There is a great difference as to what city or 
town a man should choose at thirty years of age 
compared with one taken at fifty. A young and 
hustling city is not likely to be a desirable location 
for the latter ten or fifteen years hence. 

Finally, it is not well to take a place that is of- 


‘fered to one “out of hand.” There is usually 


something the matter with it. Take the superin- 
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‘tendency that comes with effort, and as much as 


the board investigates yourself, investigate that 
community. 

Of course, there is sometimes .no choice. It is 
either the new. place or nothing at all. It is just 
as well to remember that high and elementary 
school principalships’ are really for nearly all men 
far more desirable than ‘superintendencies. The 
latter have usually many evening board and com- 
mittee meetings. And the former are far more 
permanent. 

And yet I am obliged to say that the largest 
field for a man with energy and ideals is the su- 
perintendency of a city school system! Even war 
has its delights. 


LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.-— (V.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 


Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver. 


Of course details may be somewhat differently 
arranged, depending a great deal upon the juris- 
diction and some of the peculiar problems in dif- 
ferent states and cities, in which respect cities are 
not always altogether similarly situated. Under 
our jurisdiction we have provided in these pro- 
ceedings that the petition might be filed by the dis- 
trict attorney, who appears as an officer of the 
chancery court rather than as a prosecutor. In 
this way the prosecuting officers become more 
sympathetic and active in support of such laws. 
At least we have found it so under our practice in 
Colorado. It also permits of co-operation be- 
tween the district attorney’s office and the proba- 
tion officers of the court. In some other jurisdic- 
tion this procedure might be entirely unneces- 
sary, in which case the petition might be filed by 
any probation officer, but in our judgment much 
more likely to lead to friction and difficulty. 

The purpose of the Act is perhaps best stated in 
the title and in Section 1. 

“An Act concerning persons whose acts consti- 
tute offences against the laws of this state and 
providing for their correction and redemption 
and defining the powers of courts in such cases. 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 

state of Colorado:— 

“Definition and Construction, Section 1. This 
Act shall be construed to be an effort of the state 
under its police powers and in its character of 
parens patriae to care for and provide for the pro- 
tection of the morals and well being of its citizens 
and where practicable to avoid proceedings tend- 
ing to degrade and, under the provisions of this 
Act, to endeavor to redeem to good citizenship 
persons drifting into crime, thereby adding to the 
welfare of the state, and to carry out these pur- 
poses this Act shall be liberally construed. This 
Act shall only apply to cases of persons whose 
acts or offences in a criminal proceeding would 
constitute a misdemeanor. All proceedings under 
this Act shall be held and construed to be within 
the chancery jurisdiction of the court, and for 
convenience in all such cases the court may be re- 


ferred to as the ‘probation court’ or the ‘proba- 
tion division’ thereof.” 

Now in the concrete case referred to—or similar 
cases—it is apparent how a proper lesson could be 
taught, and in cases of larceny for instance, how 
readily the offender would agree to repay the 
money,—in instalments perhaps,—and absolute 
justice would then be done very much as has been 
done in our juvenile courts with children and par- 
ents for the last nine years. 

Recently a department store detective told me 
that within a period of two months he had investi- 
gated the cases of twenty-eight young men and 
women who had been stealing from their employ- 
ers, with the following result. Most of them 
were discharged for dishonesty without anything 
being done, the pilfering being small and the 
severity of the criminal law so harsh that em- 
ployers yielded to entreaties of parents and friends, 
and as this department store detective declared to 
me, they were injured, in his opinion, because they 
felt they had a sort of “pull” in some cases, had 
worked on the sympathy of their employer in 
others, so that:they escaped without any lesson in 
obedience or respect for law, and in several other 
cases where the young man or woman had no 
friends or influence and no money to settle the 
case (as had been done in several other instances) 
they were haled into court and prosecuted as 
common criminals, and knowing the experiences 
of others who were differently treated, were only 
convinced that they had been unjustly dealt with; 
the entire proceedings in these serious cases grow- 
ing out of the present methods of the criminal 
law apparently worked injury to all concerned. 

Of course different cases demand different 
treatment. But it is clear how readily offenders 
would submit themselves to this jurisdiction when 
the state offers it. It effects an entire change in 
the motive of the state, and therefore in its pro- 
cedure, rules of evidence, etc.; for example, if the 
proceedings were in the criminal court the state 
would have no right to put the offender on the 
witness stand and ask that he tell the truth about 
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himself or his offence, for that would be against 
the rule of evidence, which forbids the state to re- 
quire an offender to incriminate himself. One 
reason for the rule was that one facing certain 
punishment was not likely to tell the truth because 
of fear; another was that it was not fair to make 
the offender convict himself—put his own head in 
the noose as he would have done within a century 
for petty larceny. Now since the character of the 
proceeding is different, namely, to help and not to 
hurt, to uplift and not degrade, to redeem and not 
drive out, to love and not to hate, the same rules, 
reasons, and results cannot apply. Under the 
new procedure (as has been demonstrated under 
the same procedure with children, and recently 
parents, in our juvenile court for nine years past) 
one nearly always tells the truth and thus perjury 
is avoided, even when the offender is required to 
testify against himself. 
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Section 3 provides: “Any person in whose im- 
terest the proceeding is brought may, by a verbal 
or written denial, put in issue any statement made 
in the petition, and the hearing shall be conducted 
as a civil proceeding within the chancery jurisdic- 
tion of the court similar to investigations or pro- 
ceedings for the protection of infants, dependents, 
persons non-compos mentis, and other wards of 
the state. 

It should be understood that the method of en- 
forcing the order of the court is similar to that 
employed in all chancery proceedings where 
parties fail to obey the order of the court, but 
there is a limitation placed upon the power of the 
court in such cases, and the limitation is that no 
penalty inflicted in enforcing the orders of the 
court shall exceed that permitted by the criminal 
law of the state in case the proceedings had been 
commenced in the criminal rather than the 
chancery jurisdiction of the court. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran;— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynie’s ban;— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan;— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a map who dwells alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are zood, they are bad, they are weak, they are 


strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 


Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 


Or hurl the cynic’s ban?— 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 


And be a friend to man. 


—From “Dreams of Homespun.” Copyrighted 


by Lee & Shepard, 1897. 


DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON: 
ESSAYIST,. LEXICOGRAPHER, CLUBMAN. 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 

Is there any Englishman of letters with whom 
we are better acquainted than with Dr. Johnson, 
and yet who, with all our knowledge of him, 
gleaned from the pages of one of the greatest bi- 
ographers, remains so much of an enigma to us? 

He was the heir and the plaything of poverty, 
living long years in Grub street, with its scanty 
meals and its ill-furnished garret; and yet he 


greatly assisted in making the fortunes of several 
publishers, who took advantage of his childish 
ignorance of financial matters. 

He gave the British world its first great diction- 
ary, the only work of its kind, says Macaulay, that 
could be consulted with pleasure for its admirable 
definitions and apt and illuminative quotations; 
and yet was consigned for years to the society of 
political and poetical hack-writers in one of the 
most wretched purlieus of the great London. 

A man who was coarse in many of his tastes, 
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unattractive—almost forbidding—in his personal 
appearance, shabby and negligent of cleanliness in 
his attire, dictatorial and almost abusve in his 
methods of argument and his assertions; and yet 
for years dominating one of the most exclusive of 
clubs, in which were such men as Goldsmith, the 
author; Burke, the political orator; Gibbon, the 
historian; Garrick, the actor; Reynolds, the 
painter, and others of like kidney, who deferred 
to his opinions and sought his company. 

A writer who, in a single week, dashed off a lit- 
tle book called “Rasselas,” under the spur of pro- 
viding decent burial for his mother, and by which 
he earned $500; and yet was so constitutionally in- 
dolent that his contract work was often delayed 
for years beyond the time it was promised, and 
who rarely did anything spontaneously and 
promptly. 

Such features—and they could be indefinitely 
multiplied—combined to make him the unsolved 
puzzle of his own day, and an equal mystery to 
friendly or hostile critics ever since. Not even 
Boswell’s admirable “Life” unravels for us the 
strangely-tangled skein of Samuel Johnson’s 
career and: fame. 

Johnson was born at Lichfield in the waning 
half of September, 1709. His bi-centennial is due 
this year. 

His father was a bookseller, one who knew al- 
most everything about the interior of the volumes 
on his shelves, but knew nothing about disposing 
of them at even a modest profit. 

The overgrown and awkward lad, with a scrofu- 
lous malady that not even the royal touch had 
magic enough to cure, and with a raggedness that 
made his fellow-collegians jibe or pity him, es- 
sayed the undergraduate life of Oxford. Here 
he was rude to proctors and professors, the storm- 
centre of every student mutiny; and yet was 
tolerated for three years because of his conspicu- 
ous ability. Then, the shekels failing, he was com- 
pelled to leave without the coveted degree. 

The following thirty years was one perpetual 
struggle with indigence, aggravated bya most fool- 
ish marriage with an incompetent woman, old 
enough to be his mother. The privations and suf- 
ferings of these years made him irascible, and al- 
most drove him into insanity. He would do such 
strange things, make such fierce grimaces, utter 
such singular opinions, and with such passionate 
manners, that many accounted him a madman, and 
even suggested involuntary restraint for him. 

But under and through all these grotesque ex- 
periences there was a mental force that the most 
inimical circumstances could not suppress. Pub- 
lishers keenly detected the rude, but real, ability, 
and employed him in one capacity or another; to 
serve their ends, however, not his. For years 
Johnson was a literary bondman, startled into ef- 
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fort only by the crack of necessity’s whip. But 
at last he broke his fetters, and proved to literary 
London that a great mind could not remain 
permanently manacled by publishers nor de- 
pendent on patrons. 

Johnson’s political screeds, much in the same 
vein as Dean Swift’s; his rivalry of Addison’s 
“Spectator” by his own “Rambler”; his famous 
dictionary effort; combined to make him con- 
spicuous, and commended him to the notice of 
the court. In 1762 the great change in his cir- 
cumstances came with an annuity of $1,500 from 
the public treasury. From that time onward he 
was delivered from the cares that had haunted his 
garret for two score years, and found an oppor- 
tunity for free development that the past had per- 
sistently denied him. And yet that past had left 
its impress upon him, an impress that could not 
be entirely effaced. He was Johnson to the last, but 
he was a more pious and more patient Johnson. 

Perhaps the best work he ever did was his 
“Lives of the Poets,” which extended itself to 
ten volumes. The literary valuations of such 
poets as Cowley, Dryden, and Pope are master- 
pieces. This work became widely popular, and 
justly so, for it was in his best vein. 

But probably his greatest power was as a con- 
versationist. In his writings he was apt to be 
grandiloquent, and always fond of words that be- 
spoke a Latin parentage; and, by the way, he 
was one of the greatest Latinists of his time. In 
his conversation, however, he was given to 
simpler diction, and a linguist such as Burke sat at 
his feet a willing disciple in speech. Boswell has 
faithfully preserved for us many of his sayings, 
sayings which not even John Kendrick Bangs in 
his witticisms about Johnson in “The Houseboat 
on the Styx” can denude of their virility and 
beauty. 

It was with universal regret that his friends wit- 
nessed his gradual physical and mental decline 
after he had passed his three score years and ten. 
In 1783 he suffered a paralytic stroke, from which, 
however, he largely recovered. Then a whole 
troop of maladies assailed him—asthma, dropsy, 
etc., as if it needed a whole troop to bear him 
down. He grew more and more gentle as his 
life grew towards its close; and the fear of death, 
that had all his life held him in bondage, was com- 
pletely dissipated, making way for the glad assur- 
ance of a Christian immortality. 

When the end of life’s fitful journey was reached 
on December 13, 1784, he was surrounded by a 
company of eminent friends, whose affectionate 
interest and tender farewells were a _ notable 
tribute. And then the doors of the venerable Ab- 
bey were flung widely open, and all that was 
mortal of Dr. Samuel Johnson was reverently com- 
mitted to its sacred and perpetual care. 


Growth is even more fundamental than development. 


It furnishes the material 


whose development results in the complete organ or individual. . . . The chief business of 
the child is evidently growth, and he needs, above all, pure air of the right temperature, 
moisture, etc., proper light, proper seating in the schoolroom, and play. . . . Growth is pro- 
moted mostly by plays and games in the openair, or in large, well-ventilated school- 


Professor F. M. 


rooms.— 
cation.’’ 


Tyler, Amherst College, in ‘‘Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
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“IF | WERE TO GO TO COLLEGE AGAIN.” 
Editorial.] 
In the Boston Congregationalist in the issue of September 4 are six articles out of forty that com- 


peted for a prize on “If I Were to Go to College Again.” They are interesting from many points of 
view. We select a few paragraphs from some of these :— 


W. T. Bartiey: I should want to know the men 
better. When I remember how much I lived by 
myself; how I had only a speaking acquaintance 
with some who roomed in the same entry, and for 
the most part did ngt know where were their 
homes, or how they lived in college; when I re- 
member that out of some two hundred classmates 
there were a few whom I did not quite surely 
know by sight at the end of the course, I wonder 
that I was so unsocial. Some of those men have 
already climbed to high places. It would have 
been well to know them better during “bright col- 
lege years.” I did not know then—nobody did— 
that the youngest boy in our class, whose voice 
was just changing when he entered, would be to- 
day a physiologist of international reputation; or 
that another would become a surgeon who could 
operate successfully on the brain; or that a man 
above whom I had ranked in a prize examination 
would become a member of a President’s “Tennis 
Cabinet”; but I now see that it would have been as 
wise to know those classmates as to know Greek. 
To have sung college songs oftener with them on 
warm evenings at the Fence would have been as 
profitable as it would have been pleasant. 

If I went to college again, I should do differ- 
ently, in the hope of getting more of the benefits 
worth getting. Yet notwithstanding all, I am 
thankful for what I did get. I learned to love my 
college and my classmates, even if I did not know 
them well, and I follow their course now with keen 
interest. 

Even as it was, my studying won for me the 
salutatory—just what President Taft had—and the 
fourth place in rank. I have to-day an apprecia- 
tion for the literature of several languages, and 
have little trouble with the meaning of phrases in 
“unknown tongues” ; and if anything is “all Greek” 
to me, it is quite easy. These tastes give me much 
pleasure and help me to love my library. 

Therefore, if in college I was such a “grind” as 
to let many good things go by, I am not harping 
on the sad words: “It might have been!” Though 
I should do many things differently if I could have 
my chance again, I am thankful as it is for the 
good gifts that came to me from alma mater Yale. 


E. H. CHanpiER, secretary Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston: Greater than the studies them- 
selves must always be the personality of those 
who teach. I should want to find out my in- 
structors as well as my courses. There is a 
blundering antagonism between teachers and 
scholars which in the wisdom of mature years ap- 
pears to be an utter absurdity. Though this feel- 


ing can never be fully dispelled except by conces- 
sions on both sides, it is certainly the part of every 
serious student to determine at the outset of his 
college course that he will create no barriers to 
obstruct his view of the high quality of those ap- 


pointed to. guide his studies. College manners 
often create such barriers. An instructor is not 
infrequently labeled with some tag which quite 
misrepresents his true character. Many teachers 
are discouraged in their efforts to establish 
friendly relations with the members of their 
classes because they are wilfully misunderstood 
or thoughtlessly ridiculed. But for those stu- 
dents who are independent enough to show 
frankly that they value highly the opportunity for 
personal association with men of broad culture 
and highly-trained intellect there are rich rewards 
in personal stimulus to large achievements. If an 
instructor is unworthy of such confidence it surely 
does. not strengthen the student’s character to 
descend to ridicule or ungentlemanly caricature. 
The best result of a college career is, in the last 
analysis, high personal character. Intimate con- 
tact with strong men of cultivated intelligence and 
broad vision has always been the most effective 
means to this end. 

College friendships are usually accounted as 
one of the greatest benefits of the course. It 
may be that they are too highly rated. Neverthe- 
less, they can be, without doubt, of the greatest 
influence in making character. They may also 
have a large part in marring character. More 
than books or teachers they may decide a stu- 
dent’s future career. Such friendships should 
therefore be based on a more solid foundation 
than a superficial hero-worship or a slavish follow- 
ing in the train of a brilliant good-fellowship. 

I should wish to be able, if I were to go to col- 
lege again, to detect the true quality of my col- 
lege mates and not be so easily misled by either a 
dazzling or a dull surface. It would be of great 
value to an undergraduate to apply as his test of 
character that standard of strong personality 
which will appear ten years after graduation. 
That would save him from so often misplacing his 
confidence and wasting his admiration upon the 
unreal glitter of temporary popularity. There are 
many quiet men in college whose quality is not 
discovered. Though they usually find each other, 
their classmates for the most part lose the golden 
opportunity of intimacy with them. In the course 
of years they prove to be the torch-bearers or the 
trustworthy companions in the world’s onward 
march. 

The college world would command a greater re- 
spect from the greater and more serious world if 


it did not so often place its laurel on the wrong © 
heads. 


Lity Rice Foxcrorr, Cambridge: If I were to 
go to college again—and if the thirty odd years 
since I first went had taught me anything—I would 
go in a less critical and bumptious spirit. I would 
meditate long and deeply on the adage, “Any fool 
can ask more questions than a wise man can 
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answer,” and beside it I would lay “Any freshman 
can make ‘more suggestions than a faculty can 
carry out.” ‘I would spend less time finding fault 
with the general administration, and try harder to 
make one patticular student what she should be. 
I would keep the strength that goes in fretting 
against uncongenial restrictions to do my own 
proper work with. The ability to recognize at 
first sight the ills that one can not remedy and ad- 
just one’s self to them with the minimum of 
friction is of immense practical value. 

lf I could go to college again I would go with 
that ability; or bend my energies to acquiring it 
with the least possible loss of time. As I recall 
the group of “special students’”—teachers, most 
of them—of my freshman year, and remember 
how unmoved they were by the waves of indigna- 
tion that swept over the rest of us at some en- 
croachment on the rights of the societies or some 
insidious attack on the Sunday freedom of the in- 
dividual, I realize that their indifference was the 
result of a proper sense of relative values. 
Tempests in teapots did not interest them. To 
them their work was the main thing. 

If I were to go to college again I would make 
my work the main thing. I do not undervalue 
college friendships, and I would not lightly cur- 
tail the opportunities for cultivating them. But 
friendship does not need all the bustle and stir that 
the college “life” of to-day offers, and I do not 
think it needed even the lesser amount of a 
generation ago. “Life’—that composite of 
activities and ambitions—the later years bring us 
in sufficient variety, and I incline to think that the 
executive ability which many prize so highly as a 
product of the modern college develops pretty 
rapidly to meet the inevitable exigencies that call 
for it. But the opportunity to study—and shall I 
add “to be taught” ?—most of us never have again. 
Clubs and classes with their multitudinous courses 
—here a little and there a littlke—are not much 
better than a parody. 

If I were to go to college again, I would make 
my college interests entirely secondary during the 
weeks that I was at home. I would explain to my 
friends, if necessary, that my family needed me. 
(Quite possibly it might develop that their fami- 
lies needed them!) I would throw myself into the 
affairs of my home whole-heartedly, and as if it 
were the most important thing in the world to me, 
as surely it is to the normal girl when she takes 
time to think of it. I would give actual help, not 
advice. I would not thrust my new ideas on my 
brothers and sisters, nor even on my patient par- 
ents. I know now that it is not new ideas that 
parents want for, but leisure to carry them out. 
I would fall into line with my father’s and mother’s 


plans and practices, and play gracefully my proper 
subordinate part. 


The number of students at the German univer- 
sities continues to increase. There were 51,700 
matriculated students this year, compared with 
47,799 last summer. Of these 25,638 attended the 
Prussian universities. 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


One cannot know a locality until he knows it at 
all seasons, and though I have been coming to 
Georgia from harvest to seed time for many years, 
now for the first time have I been here in mid- 
summer, and my first tribute is to the weather. 
Nowhere could I have had eight more satisfactory 
July days than here. In luck? Yes, but when it 
blisters in Boston it is as unbearable as anywhere, 
and weather is to be judged on its good behavior 
here as well as there, and I would as soon take my 
chances in the summer in Athens, Ga., as in the 
Athens of New England. 

In America, especially in these later days, one 
must have seen a community in different years in 
order to have any perspective. This is peculiarly 
true of the new New South. It is amusing to 
read the opinions of men after their one and only 
and rapid rampage through this part of the world. 

There was a New South in the time of Henry 
W. Grady, but the new New South, which is only 
now coming into being, is vastly more interesting 
and important. Nowhere is this more in evidence 
than in Georgia, and nowhere in Georgia than in 
Athens, the home of the late Mr. Grady, the seat 
of the State University of Georgia, with a campus 
of more than 1,000 acres; of the State Agricultural 
College, with a new $100,000 building ; of the State 
Normal school, that has eight large buildings and 
a twenty-acre campus; and the Peabody School of 
Education, which expects soon a $50,000 building. 

The State University of Georgia is the oldest 
state university, having been chartered by the 
colony in 1785 and opened as a state institution in 
1801. 

The State Agricultural College has just moved 
into its new building, which is the best educational 
building of any kind in the South. The state has 
been eminently fortunate as well as courageous in 
getting this vast acreage, one tract of more than 
1,000 acres, secured by buying, one by one, more 
than fifty farms and estates. Chancellor David C. 
Barrow of the university came to Athens as a boy 
of nine at the outbreak of the Civil war, and here 
he has lived for forty-eight years; here he was 
educated, here he has been professor or president 
for a third of a century. 

The country at large thinks of Georgia as the 
first to have state-wide prohibition, and as having 
introduced large cotton mills——I am chiefly im- 
pressed with the fact that it is shutting small chil- 
dren out of its mills, is sure to have a good com- 
pulsory education law, and has initiated activities 
that will make its corn and cotton crop the best in 
the South—Texas alone threatening permanent 
rivalry. 

In all this remarkable transformation, the 
Athens institutions lead. President Andrew M. 
Soule of the Agricultural College is leading in this 
development, as is evidenced in the fact that he 
has an elaborate department and laboratory under 
Dean R. J. DeLoach devoted to experiments 
highly important to cotton raising and manufac- 
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turing, the first department of its kind in the 
world. At the opening there were students from 
Manchester and other centres of the cotton indus- 
try in England, men sent here at public expense 
to study the industry where alone it can be 
studied. 

The college alone has eleven subsidiary or dis- 
trict agricultural schools, with good buildings and 
equipments and state-supported, a condition that 
exists nowhere else. 

Georgia has been content to raise eleven 
bushels of corn to the acre when she can as well 
raise thirty bushels; she has been raising a bale of 
cotton on 2.6 acres, whereas she can as_ well raise 
two bales to the acre; she has been paying $12,- 
sojnul pue sasioy 10} & 
raised in other states when she can 
raise them for one-fourth what she 
pays for them. All of this her State 
Agricultural College has demon- 
strated. 

Of Atlanta’s prosperity the whole 
country knows, but of Athens the 
outside world knows little, though 
the evidences of improvement are 
even greater and -more significant 
than in Atlanta. 

The city chose its name because it. 
proposed to be the Athens of the 


Gulf, and it has achieved its purpose. Principal Normal Schoo'.Keene, Of the forces that are supplying the 


A city of from 15,000 to 16,000 inhabi- N. H. 


tants and distinctively educational, it has the best 
office building and the best hotel in the state, one 
of the best post-office buildings, and one of the 
best churches. These buildings and the city hall 
are grouped on the summit of the city’s highest 
hill. It has also what will be when completed the 
largest cotton mill in the state, and its chief busi- 
ness is working up and working off profitably the 
waste of old-time thrifty cotton mills. The week 
before I was there, and the plant is only running a 
third of its ultimate capacity, it used 100,000 
pounds of waste bought from other mills at one 
cent a pound. Of this 20 per cent. was spindles, 
iron hoops, and other worthless debris swept up in 
the mills. From the other 80 per cent. of waste 
cotton this mill makes eleven varieties of products, 
some of large value. 

I am here at the time of the state convention of 
the presidents and professors of the Congressional 
district agricultural schools, which have the inspir- 
ing presence of D. J. Crosby of the department of 
agriculture at Washington, and it is clearly in evi- 
dence, as Mr. Crosby says, that Georgia will not 
know herself when -the agricultural college and 
its eleven branches get in their scientific and popu- 
lar work in the corn and cotton fields, among hogs, 
horses, and mules, among the peach trees, and in 
the melon patches. This state now loses $10,000,- 
000 in an ordinary year from diseased cotton, and 
already there are sections in which there is no ap- 
preciable loss. This condition will soon be made 
universal. The farmers now pay $16,000,000 a 
year for fertilizers, 40 per cent. of which is useless 
either absolutely or through misuse, and this will 
be remedied. 
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Georgia raises forty varieties of cotton with 
slight appreciation of the relative values. Profes- 
sor DeLoach has already shown that it is as easy 
to raise a cotton whose seed will produce fifty-five 
gallons of oil to a ton of seed as thirty gallons, as 
at present, a difference that signifies much to the 
raiser, as there is slightly more expense in extract- 
ing fifty-five gallons than thirty. . DeLoach has 
also shown them that they are raising cotton 
whose fibre ranges in strength from thirty-five to 
sixty decigrams from one end to the other, 
whereas they can as well raise cotton as strong in 
every part as at the best end. 

It was interesting to learn incidentally that 60 
per cent. of the population of the globe has not so 
; much as heard that there is such a 
ching as a cotton garment of any kind. 
DeLoach plans to have a campaign 
of education as to what to wear, but 
that is another story. 

But the great progress in Georgia 
is not in her transformed fields, pas- 
tures, and orchards, but in her schools 
and educational ideals, as is demon- 
strated by the number and character 
of the men and women who come 
to the State University at their own 
expense for six weeks of earnest 
study, and Georgia is merely typical 


fountains that are making the new 
New South one of America’s broadest achieve- 
ments.—Boston Advertiser. 


HUDSON AND FULTON: 
EXPLORER AND INVENTOR. 


“Civilization,” says Herman Ridder, “pro- 
gresses partly by memory of, comparison with, 
and improvement upon past events. And anni- 
versaries, eloquent with memories, come to wus 
like ministering spirits of the past, to remind, to 
teach, to admonish, and to’ inspire the present. 
Thus they recompense us somewhat for the slip- 
ping by of the years.” 

New York does not intend that Jamestown, 
Quebec, and Lake Champlain shall monopolize all 
the ter-centenaries. With her sister communi- 
ties along the reaches of her palisaded and moun- 
tain-sentineled river, she is to use the pensive 
autumnal days between.September 25 and Octo- 
ber 9 for a splendid memorial holiday. And she 
is expecting that half a million visitors will come 
to help her celebrate. She will provide for them 
religious exercises, military and naval displays, 
and pageants replete with scenes of both savage 
and civilized life of the early times. For these 
last Fenimore Cooper's “Leather Stocking 
Tales” and Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
will furnish the incidents and the models. 

Probably the most interesting object will be 
the exact reproduction of the little vessel—The 
Half Moon (De Halve Maene)—which the people 
of Holland have built expressly for the celebra- 
tion, and which will be manned by a Dutch crew in 
the costumes of the period when Henry Hudson 
first made his way inside Sandy Hook. And next 
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to this will be the replica of Robert Fulton’s 
famous Clermont, which will ascend the river as its 
illustrious namesake did a century since, and 
which caused such consternation and surprise 
that one honest and affrighted countryman ran 
home and told his wife that he had seen “the 
devil on his way to Albany in a sawmill.” 

It is a good time to refresh our minds with the 
story of this famous explorer and no less famous 
inventor. 

There is no authentic information of Hudson’s 
early life. All that we know of him pertains to 
the four years between 1607 and 1611. Nor do we 
know anything of the close of his life beyond this, 
that in a mutiny of his crew on the great northern 
bay that bears his name he was put into a boat 
with a few faithful companions and sent adrift, and 
that nothing was ever heard afterwards of the 
abandoned yawl and its occupants. 

The first of the records extant tell of Hudson 
taking communion in a little English church prior 
to his setting out to find a passage to the far East 
around the ice-bound shores of northern Europe. 
Two voyages of this nature he undertook under 
British auspices, but was defeated each time by 
the ice floes of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla; 
but he brought back tidings of possible whale 
fisheries, which afterwards yielded great profit to 
adventurous Englishmen. 

Then a _ recently-organized Dutch company 
heard of him, secured his services for a voyage, 
and fitted out the Half Moon for him. The third 
time he entered the seas of the midnight sun, but 
found himself baffled by the ice barriers. Then 
his crew mutinied, and insisted that he try for the 
westward passage to China instead of the east- 
ward. For months they sailed along the coast of 
Greenland, and by mid-July of 1609 anchored in a 
harbor on the coast of Maine—probably Penob- 
scot bay. After a brush with the Indians there 
the Half Moon sailed southward, touching at 
Cape Cod eleven years before the Pilgrims landed 
there, and thence on to a point one hundred miles 
south of Chesapeake bay. ‘ 

From this point the explorers turned backward, 
and avoiding the region of Virginia, of which he 
knew by letters from Captain John Smith, they 
entered and anchored in the bay inside Sandy 
Hook on September 2. After a week’s explora- 
tion of the adjacent waters they found their way 
through the narrows, and entered—so-the ship’s 
log runs—“as fine a river as can be found.” This, 
they conjectured, might be the elusive waterway 
that they and others had so eagerly sought. So 
by easy stages they sailed up the river, past the 
wooded island of Manhattan, past the frowning 
Palisades, past Storm King and his sister mounts, 
and at last reached the site of the present Albany. 
But each day’s sail voiced more and more fully 
the doubt that here was no route to the Pacific. So, 
keenly disappointed, Hudson turned his prow 
towards the ocean, and after several experiences 
with the Indian tribes—some tragic, but others 
most agreeable—he anchored for a few days at 
what is now Hoboken, and then on October 4 he 
dropped down the harbor and put out to sea, and 
.O report to his Dutch masters. 
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The river he discovered and explored has had 
thirteen names in all, given by Indians, Spanish, 
and Dutch. Hudson himself named it “River of 
the Mountains’; but in time all other names gave 
way to his own—‘Hudson.” 

Hudson’s voyage was immediately followed by 
the advent of Dutch traders, who built temporary 
habitations on Manhattan island and at Albany, 
and who entered into an exceedingly profitable 
trade with the Indian tribes. The name of New 
Netherland was given to the region, and the 
colony increased steadily under the Dutch occupa- 
tion, until in 1674 the Dutch were dispossessed by 
the English. 

Nearly 200 years after Hudson’s visit to the 
river bearing his name occurred the other great 
event that New York is tocelebrate. This was the 
application of steam to navigation by Robert Ful- 
ton. It were idle to enter into the long-standing 
controversy as to whether this great honor be- 
longs to Fulton or others, or only qualifiedly to 
Fulton. After all the evidence is in, it is the 
majority verdict that to Fulton and his Clermont 
the chief honor belongs. As to-day numbers of 
inventors are busy with the airship, honors are be- 
ing claimed for one party or another, and only time 
can prove whether the chief honor shall grace the 
brows of a Zeppelin, a Wright, a Bleriot, or a 
Curtiss; so the original invention of the steam- 
boat has been claimed for one inventor or another, 
but time has assigned the honor to one Robert 
Fulton, and he is not likely to be dispossessed of 
that honor. 

So he comes into New York’s great anniversary 
celebration, and in full view. An accurate repro- 
duction of the historic Clermont has been built, 
and will appear in company with the Half Moon in 
all the celebrations between New York and Al- 
bany. Before the first Clermont was completed 
the mockers at everything new called it “Fulton’s 
Folly.” Scientists proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that she could never be made to move except 
she were towed. But she did move, at a snail’s 
pace it is true, but she walked off at a four-mile- 
an-hour gait to the admiration and joy of all 
friends of the new craft, and to the utter discom- 
fiture of all her detractors. Steam navigation in 
America was established beyond any peradven- 
ture; and the promise was given that day of a 
steam traffic on the beautiful river along which 
200 years before a little Dutch sailing vessel had 
gone in discovery, exciting the surprise of the 
aborigines everywhere she went. 

It would be interesting beyond all power of 
telling to have Hudson or Fulton come back to 
see the New York and the Hudson of to-day. 
Nearly two-thirds of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, says Redway, passes through the 
port of New York. Sixteen thousand sea-going 
craft enter and clear annually, and an average of 
nearly twenty large passenger and freight steam- 
ships arrive and clear daily. New York has a 
population of four millions, and her leading busi- 
ness enterprises relate to exports, imports, and 
exchange. Most of the great industrial corpora- 
tions of the country have their head offices there; 
and to give some faint idea of her financial im- 
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portance it is enough to say that in 1902 the clear- 
ing-house in New York transacted business 
amounting to more than seventy billions of dol- 
lars ($70,000,000,000). 

What would the explorer think of the Manhat- 
tan island of his day transformed into the great 
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throbbing city of to-day? And what would the 
inventor of the Clermont think were he to see 
the Lusitania of our time come to her dock, or 
the great fleet of warships—native and foreign— 
afloat on the North river in his and Hudson’s 
honor? 


SILKWORM REARING AS A POPULAR PURSUIT.—(II.) 


BY T. A. KELEHER, 
Expert Silk Culturist, Washington, D. C. 


PREPARATIONS FOR COCOON BUILDING. 


At the end of eight days of voracious feeding 
after the final molt, the worms begin to crawl 
over the leaves without eating, shrink somewhat 


ders, such as is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, are sometimes used. Cornucopias, suffi- 
ciently large to permit the worms to move the 
head from one side to the other in attaching their 


A MODERN AND UP-TO-DATE COCOON CONTRIVANCE. 


The worm in spinning its cocoon wishes something of this sort,so man has tried to please the little 
creature by furnishing it with a ladder so constructed that the insect can ascend easily through the spaces and 


throw outits silken threads from one side to the other. 


of commerce. 


in size, and change in color to a semi-transparent 
white or yellow; they are restless, rear their 
heads as if in search of something to climb upon, 
and begin to throw out threads of silk. When 
these signs are noticed everything should be pre- 
pared at once for the spinning of the cocoons, in 
order that the worms may not lose their strength 
and silk in seeking for the support they require. 
Branches of small twigs or any clean, well-dried 
brush, free from leaves, may be collected and 
made into small bunches, one end being tied and 
the other allowed to spread out so that the worms 
may mount and spin between the branches. Lad-~ 


Within the silk network is the pod which is the cocoon 


silken filaments, can likewise be used. The 
spinning worms should be gently lifted by the fin- 
gers and placed wherever they are to spin their 
cocoons. 


COCOON GATHERING. 


The cocoons may be gathered eight days from 
the time the worms begin spinning them. Those 
which are to be saved, the moths not being per- 
mitted to emerge, should be placed in clean pans 
in an oven and left there for several hours with a 
temperature of about 200 degrees F. A higher 
temperature would be likely to burn the silk. 
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This is one of the ways in which the enclosed and mice, to await the forthcoming muths, ‘which 
chrysalides are killed when the cocoons are to be should appear in from two to three weeks after ‘the 


used for silk production. cocoons have been formed. 
OF THE MOTHS. EGG-LAYING. 
Cocoons which are set aside to await the ‘The room in. which moths are produced should 


4 MOTHS EMERGING FROM THE COCOONS IN THE EARLY MORNING HOURS. 
| Moths are now rapidly emerging. Some have already emerged, while just the heads of others are peeping 
i eut. It takes less than a minute for the little prisoner to make its escape, nature having provided a liquid 
which the moth throws against the prison wall, softening the silken threads and enabling it to come out easily. 
4 emergence of the moths may be strung upon a_ be darkened, only sufficient light being admitted 
% strong sewing thread, run through the side of the to enable one to distinguish objects. In from 
es ft cocoon, great care being taken not to pierce the eleven to eighteen days from the spinning time the 
ne enclosed chrysalis with the needle. They may moths begin to come forth from the cocoons laid 
a then be hung in some place that is free from rats aside for breeding purposes. 
| 
4 4 } 
| 
i 
4 
FEEDING T HE CATERPILLARS ON A CLOTHESHORSE, 
t ; An ordinary clotheshorse is here used by placing small racks upon each section. It can be placed in any i 


ordinary room, while members ofthe family can go around on each side of it during feeding time, 
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MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY GATHERING COCOONS, 
Ladders filled with newly spun cocoons are placed upon a table while one can sit and enjoy removing the 
cocoons. Children seem to take great delight in assisting in cocoon gathering. It is the winding up of the 
work so far as feeding the worms is concerned. The basket contains a fine lot of firm cocoons. 


COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SILKWORM FROM EGG TO MOTH. 


Caterpillars in different ages in search of food. At base of branch, silkworm spinning cocoon; at top of 
branch, the newly finished cocoon surrounded with floss; in the middle of branch, cocoon of commerce; to the 
right, the mofh emerging from the cocoon and passing up to the mulberry leaf to lay its eggs; under the mul- 
berry leaf, cocoon pierced by the emergence of the moth; at base of branch, cocoon cut in half showing chrysalis 
stage; moths on right and left of branch. 


{ Continued on page 326.) 
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‘GET THEM IN OR KEEP THEM OUT? 


One of the most eminent of New England’s col- 
lege presidents, writing for the Outlook recently, 
takes occasion to ridicule an unnamed college 
president who accepted a student when the princi- 
pal of the preparatory school from which he gradu- 
ated said he was not prepared. This college 
president is vigorous in his denunciation and keen 
in his ridicule of the times in which we live, be- 
cause there is a tendency to let young men into 
colleges instead of keeping them out. 

It has been a popular outcry of the non-growth- 
ful colleges that the colleges that have a phe- 
nomenal growth owe their size to the unprepared- 
ness of their students. 

Some three years ago President Eliot of Har- 
vard said, in substance, in a memorable address: 
“There is to be a change at Harvard. Heretofore 
we have looked for excuses to keep boys out of 
college for fear we might get an unscholarly young 
man in; now we are going to try to get young 
men into college for fear we may keep a worthy 
man out.” 

In a lively discussion which followed, a Latin 
teacher and principal of a preparatory school 
asked: “Would you let one of my young men into 
Harvard after I had‘written you that he was un- 
prepared?” 

“Surely,” said President Eliot, “if we thought 
his examination showed him worthy. What is 
more, I will say that we would never allow you to 
say the last word as to his preparedness. Many 
a young man has not ‘found himself’ in the pre- 
paratory school; some of them will never find 
themselves there, who will in college.” And he 
gave notable instances of men who have become 
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eminent scholars in Harvard, whose high school 
teachers had pronounced them wholly unable to do 
scholarly work. 

President Eliot called attention to the fact that 
usually the high school teacher of Latin had the 
last word as to a boy’s ability to do college work. 

The tyranny of the Latin teacher has not passed 
when it comes to entering some colleges, but his 
judgment has no terrors when it comes to enter- 
ing other colleges. 

The highest honor medal should be given to a 
college president who will rescue a young man 
from the debris of the scholarly defeated, and give 
him a chance for the scholarly life he craves. 

The Maine State College under Dr. Fellows 
has had the most remarkable growth of any col- 
lege in New England, with the possible exception 
of Dartmouth, and there have been those who 
have insinuated that Dr. Fellows was not as rigid 
as some other New England college presidents, 
which makes it interesting to know that more men 
have been taken from Orono for professorships in 
eminently scholarly universities this season than 
from all other New England “colleges.” 

A college or university that has a vitalized and 
vitalizing faculty, that has an intensely aspiring in- 
fluence over its young men, that has a record for 
the eminent success of its graduates in the applica- 
tion of their college knowledge, can afford to smile 
at the old-timers who are vastly more interested 
in the standard of the men who come in than of 
those who go out. There should be a day of 
thanksgiving and praise set apart in honor of 
those noble college men who are devoting their 
lives to sending out men whom the colleges have 
educated to get knowledge in such a way that they 
will live their college knowledge in real life. 

NEW STATE DEPARTMENT IDEALS. 


State departments of education have taken on 
new life in many states, and this will soon be uni- 
versal. 

They have been effective in administration. 
They have been more or less serviceable as a 
statistical clearing house for the state schools. 
They have been issuing reports, usually large 
ones, about school affairs, both recording what 
has been done and suggesting some new things 
that might be done advantageously, or some new 
ways that old things should be done. 

Most state departments have been handicapped 
by political affiliations which have made it neces- 
sary for a state superintendent to retire after two 
terms, and make way for some other man who de- 
served the political reward, and in order to be 
nominated one must have shown that he or his 
friends had been serviceable to the party. 

Politically, some things have been happening of 
late. Party ties have slight force with many 
voters, so that political leaders have seen the ad- 
visability of nominating a great educational leader, 
as in the case of Indiana, where a party nominated 
Robert J. Aley, one of the greatest factors in edu- 
cation that the state has ever known. 

And a man like Dr. Aley brings with him new 
ideals, new elements of leadership. For illustra- 
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tion, Dr. Aley has set out to do a few things dis- 
tinctly educational each year, so that with the 
cumulative force of years his department will ulti- 
mately and most decidedly uplift all teachers of 
the state. 

For instance, this first year, in more than two 
hundred addresses, in circulars that will reach 
every teacher, and in others ways, he sets himself 
the task of having the teachers do three things as 
well as possible :— 

First, improve the health of the children 
and tone up the sanitary hygienic condi- 
tions in every district. The Indiana state board 
of health has been doing a great deal in every way, 
but now it will have every teacher in the state as 
an intelligent and devoted aid. 

Second, magnify essential essentials in subjects 
and within subjects. Nothing new will be toler- 
ated.merely because it is new; nothing old will be 
magnified merely because of its antiquity. The 
touchstone will be its value as serviceable in- 
formation or process. To know curious inci- 
dents, facts, or figures will not count, while not to 
know vital truths and not to know how to do in- 
dispensable things will work mischief with a 
teacher’s reputation. 

Third, tone up the English in the speaking and 
writing of all children. To secure better English 
with all children in every precinct of cities and in 
every one-room school building in the state will 
be an aim of the state department. 

In a word, Dr. Robert J. Aley believes that well- 
defined campaigns are essential to the achieve- 
ment of specific results, and he has already insti- 
tuted these three campaigns, and when habits are 
established along these three lines he will launch 
other campaigns, 

The state department is to be a distinct force in 
educational leadership in Indiana, and it is to 
reach every teacher in the state. To this end 
county, city, and township superintendents will be 
utilized. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

College teaching through professors began in 
Miami University at Oxford in 1824, but as early 
as 1809, a hundred years ago, she was established 
with a body corporate of fifteen citizens. The 
first fifteen years were the merest prelude to the 
eighty-five years that have come and gone since 
then, and indeed all the years that passed before 
the twentieth century were little more than a 
prelude to the wonderful development since Presi- 
dent Guy Potter Benton, Dean Minnich, and their 
associates brought the new life and power of to- 
day. 

They do well to recount the President, Vice- 
President, cabinet ministers, senators, representa- 
tives, foreign ministers, governors, notable 
clergymen, men of letters, physicians, lawyers, 
educators, merchant princes, and reformers 
who have gone out from these halls in 
the years that have gone, but they are reaching 
many more young men now than then, and they 
are touching lives along more lines of influence, 
and they are sending forth more fountains of 
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power than were dreamed of in early days. 

A single fact: This summer there are 700 super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and teachers- 
to-be spending six weeks under the most sugges- 
tive conditions and noblest influences. To put it 
mildly these will reach 35,000 children a year for 
an average of ten years—the transient teachers do 
not spend time and money on preparation after 
they have their places secured—with better 
methods, under better conditions, and with a better 
spirit than they would have done but for such a 
summer as this. 

The regular college year has many more stu- 
dents than of old, four times as many probably, and 
these have a much better equipment than in the 
past. The Miami of to-day has several times as 
much money as of old, and this represents its full 
equivalent in added opportunity and power. The 
past is secure, the present is a notable achievement, 
but they both merely speak a projected efficiency 
which will make Miami a national power in a large 
and important sense. 


REFORMING REPORMATORIES. 
Of all the house-cleaning reforms of the day 


‘none is more wholesome than that which is retir- 


ing from service all superintendents and principals 
who have been grafting, who have not provided 
pure food, who have not kept their institutions 
physically clean, who have been abusive in their 
punishments, who have emphasized the penal 
rather than the reform phase of the work. Ten 
years ago comparatively few eleemosynary insti- 
tutions were honestly managed, cleanly in food, 
clothes, and quarters, and sympathetic in the 
treatment of the unfortunates. In some of these 
regards practically such work failed, and in many 
there was weakness or wickedness in all these fea- 
tures. 


EDUCATIONAL, NOT POLITICAL LEADERSHIP. 


President Taft has selected several educators 
and other scientists, rather than politicians, as 
supervisors of the taking of the 1910 census. 
Here are a few samples in cities where politics are 
usually high in the scale. For Chicago and Cook 
county, Willard E. Hotchkiss is head of the de- 
partment of economics .at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and has also recently established a school 
of commerce, a branch of the university, in Chi- 
cago. Allan H. Willett, named at Pittsburg, is a 
professor of political economy and statistics in the 
Carnegie technical schools there, and formerly 
held a similar chair at Brown University. N. B. 
Kelly, who will supervise the census work at 
Philadelphia, has* been for fourteen years the 
secretary and traffic manager of the freight bureau 
of the Philadelphia chamber of commerce. Mr. 
Kelly is also a representative of the Brazilian goy- 
ernment as vice-consul. Otto J. Habhegger, 
at Milwaukee, is a prominent business man, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Archaeological Society and 
trustee of the Milwaukee public museum. Jona- 
than D. Reed, at Louisville; Frederick P. Dorton, 
at Baltimore; John H. Madden, at Buffalo, and 
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William Leibermann at Brooklyn, all are lawyers 

and graduates in scholastic courses at various uni- 

versities. ‘William B. Bailey, who has been ap- 

pointed supervisor of the entire state of Connecti- 
cut, is a professor of statistics at Yale. 

-0-@-0-@-0- 

METZ IS A JEWEL. 


Comptroller Herman A. Metz of New York city 
is a man after our own heart, and he is the right 
man in the right place. At a “smoker” where 
men who do things congregate, he had a little to 
say about the recent controversy between the 
bureau of municipal research and Superintendent 


‘of Schools Maxwell. Mr. Metz said that several 


years ago he was on the Brooklyn board of educa- 
tion, and this same argument over school sittings 
came up. At that time Brownsville was in the 
embryo stage of development, and when a new 
school was opened to take the place of an old and 
small one they believed that they would have room 
to spare. But the increase in population came in 
great waves, and a short time after the opening of 
school they found that they were forced not only 
to put some of the children in the new school on 
part time, but also to open the old school on part 
time. In that section, he said, ten schools were 
built in eight years. 

“Don’t lambaste the authorities, who are doing 
the best they can. It is impossible to tell which 
way the cat is going to jump to increase the popu- 
lation, and, therefore, the school authorities and 
the board of estimate are up against it all the time. 

“Therefore, anybody who tells you he will pro- 
vide sufficient school sittings is a liar. Anybody 
who tells you he will build sufficient subways with- 
out the money is a liar.” 

UNPARDONABLE IGNORANCE, 


In an audience of two hundred intelligent 
teachers recently there were not ten who could 
tell the name of the United States commissioner 
of education, and scarcely more could give the 
name of any man who had ever been commis- 
sioner. That will never be true of one of those 
teachers as long as they live, nor of any others 
whom I have a chance to address hereafter. 
Every state superintendent should make it a part 
of his official duty to promote an acquaintance of 
the teachers of his state with the name, at least, of 
the commissioner. Every child in and above the 
fourth grade should be able to write correctly the 
name of his teacher, principal, city, county, and 
state superintendent, and United States commis- 
sioner of education. 

AN ANGELL STABLE. 

It is quite probable that the national fund raised 
by public ‘subscription for the purpose of erecting 
a fitting memorial to the memory of George T. 
Angell, the great champion of dumb animals, will 
be used for building a large stable in the poor sec- 
tion of the city. Julian Codman has sent a letter 
to Guy Richardson, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., protesting against the erection of 
a handsome building in memory of Mr. Angell. 
Mr. Codman says: “The finest memorial to Mr. 
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Angell would be the founding and endowment of a 
stable for workhorses, to be placed in the poor 
part of this city, in which for a moderate price the 
horses of the poor could be well taken care of, and 
to which should be attached a clinic for the free 
treatment of the animals of the poor.” This 
seems to strike a popular chord, and appeals to 
every lover of the work to which Dr. Angell gave 
his life. We would add the suggestion that in 
some building in that location there should be 
fitted up an appropriate and adequate set of offices 
for the use of the secretary and other officers, and 
that all meetings of the board of directors should 
be held there. It could be made the noblest kind 
of “settlement” work. 


a 


REPRINTED POEMS. 

This autumn we have a large number of new 
subscribers, and some of them especially desire 
some verses that we have printed before, because 
some of them have been referred to by the editor on 
the platiorm. We have a distinct impression that 
some of our long-time readers would like to have 
these verses come back to them, so, without 
further apology, we shall reprint some of them 
along with other delightful verses. 

The bureau of municipal research in New York 
city ought to be one of the most important fea- 
tures of city life, but most unfortunately it started 
in wrong. It set out to be a fault-finder, and it is 
succeeding beyond its most sanguine expectations. 
Instead of researching for the public good, it seems 
to be wasting its time in a fruitless effort to down 
Superintendent Maxwell. 


Here is a sentence printed large in a college 
that does excellent work: “We bar ‘no one who 
wants an education, is willing to work for it, and is 
able to carry the work we offer.” Just now this 
is a courageous utterance, but with emphasis upon 
the last eight words it is likely to be a winning 
slogan. 


Malden, Mass., has_ this. phenomenal condition 
for twelve years: Population has increased 22 per 
cent.; elementary school enrollment, 36 per cent.; 
and the high school, 102 per cent. Next! 


A prominent artist has a painting of a scene in 
“Canterbury Tales,” with one of the latest breeds 
of dogs prominent in the picture. 


An eighth-grade teacher of New York city re- 
ceives $1,440 salary, and gets $720 pension upon 
retirement. 


It is claimed that one normal school in the 
United States uses simplified spelling. That is 
encouraging. 


Chicago confidently expects to number 3,000,- 
000 in the 1910 census. She looks it. 


A business boom increases prices, but it does 
not increase teachers’ salaries. 


A crank is always crooked. That is the 
meaning of the word. 


What the rich man squanders is a curse to him. 
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THE WEEK 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON’S DBATH. 


The lamented death of Governor Johnson of 
Minnesota at the early age of forty-eight removes 
one of the sturdiest and most notable figures in 
American public life. Comparisons have been 
made between him and the late Governor Russell 
of Massachusetts, who, like him, was cut off in his 
prime. They were alike in their ability and inde- 
pendence, and in their popularity, which enabled 
both of them, though Democrats, to secure elec- 
tion as chief executives of strongly. Republican 
states; but they were very unlike in their.early 
opportunities. * Governor Russell came of an in- 
fluential and prosperous family, and had all the ad- 
vantages of college training and social life; Gov- 
ernor Johnson was born of poor Swedish parents, 
and left school at twelve, and at fourteen was the 
sole support of his mother and a family of five. 


ONLY POSSIBLE IN AMERICA. 


Such a career as that of Governor Johnson illus- 
trates the possibilities which America offers to real 
worth and energy. Indeed, it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that it would have been possible 
only in the United States. When he was nomi- 
nated for governor in 1904, some ill-advised politi- 
cal opponents distributed broadcast a . circular 
which alleged that his father was a drunkard and 
his mother a washerwoman. Both statements 
were measurably true; but, so far from injuring 
Johnson, they caused his popularity to spread like 
wildfire. People concluded that a man who had 
achieved so much with such a handicap deserved 
their confidence ; and in a state which gave Roose- 
velt a plurality of 164,000 for President, he was 
chosen governor at the same election on the 
Democratic ticket. He was twice re-elected, and 
was Mr. Bryan’s most formidable competitor in 
the national Democratic convention of 1908. 
Had he lived, he would have been the most prom- 
ising candidate for his party in 1912. 

PRESIDENT TAPT’S CANDOR. 

President Taft has been talking, on his western 
trip, with a candor which suggests that he has no 
purposes to conceal, but that he intends to take the 
country fully into his confidence. In one speech 
he pronounced strongly in favor of the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks—a matter in which 
the American Bankers’ Association has declared 
itself with equal positiveness on the other side. 
In another speech, in the heart of the “insur- 
gents’”’ country, he spoke vigorously in defence 
of the new tariff and of the Congressmen who 
voted for it, and thus reawakened the slumbering 
tariff debate. In still another, he gave an outline 
of the recommendations which he intends to make 
to Congress with reference to the regulation of 
interstate commerce, and his reasons for them. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CORPORATIONS. 


This statement makes it plain that the people 
were mistaken who imagined that President Taft 
would be less resolute than his predecessor in 
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IN REVIEW. 


questions of corporate encroachment. He has 
announced his purpose to recommend legislation 
to prevent the over-issue of stocks and bonds and 
the watering of stocks; to prevent one interstate 
company from owning stock in a competing line, 
and to provide for the establishment of an inter- 
state commerce court of five members, to con- 
sider appeals from orders and rates fixed by the 
interstate commerce commission. These are all 
proposals of the first magnitude. 
THE WELCOME’ TO COOK AND PEARY. 

There was nothing frigid about the greetings 
given to Commander Peary and Dr. Cook upon 
their return to America. It was another coinci- 
dence in an affair which has been full of coinci- 
dences that these greetings should have fallen 
upon the same day, that to Commander Peary at 
Sydney, and that to Dr. Cook in Brooklyn. 
Naturally the bigger city furnished the bigger 
crowd and the most noise, but both greetings 
were hearty, and. in each case a personal touch 
was imparted by the presence of the explorer’s 
wife. The newspaper racket over the conflicting 
claims of the explorers continues, and absurd and 
contradictory rumors are circulated about both; 
but, while the popular judgment may be be- 
wildered and misled in these ways, there is a 
steadfast purpose in scientific circles to wait for 
real evidence before attempting a verdict. 

A FAILURE OF THE REFERENDUM. 

The vote in New Jersey upon a bunch of con- 
stitutional amendments just submitted for ratifica- 
tion illustrates anew the difficulty of arousing 
public interest in abstract questions, even when 
they relate to matters of considerable importance, 
provided that. they are not of a sort to stir the 
emotions. The New Jersey amendments had 
largely to do with the better administration of 
justice, and an active and influential propaganda 
had pressed their urgency upon the people. But, 
in spite of these appeals, only one voter in every 
six went to the polls at all, and every amendment 
was defeated by heavy adverse majorities of the 
small number of voters voting. 

A NATIONAL NEGRO EXPOSITION. 

A project which deserves encouragement is 
that which Richard. R. Wright, head of the 
Georgia Industrial School for Negroes at Savan- 
nah, a branch of the, University of Georgia, has 
initiated, for a national negro exposition in 1913, 
to commemorate the first half century of the free- 
dom of the negro race in this country. The semi- 
centennial of the Emancipation Proclamation may 
well be commemorated, and there could be no 
more fitting way than by an exposition, showing 
the enormous progress which the race has made 
in the interval. Mr. Wright is seeking to enlist 
the support of whites and blacks alike in the enter- 
prise, and it is cheering to notice that the most in- 
fluential papers in Georgia are giving him every 
encouragement. No race ever before made such 
progress in so. short a period under so heavy 


(Continued on page 335°] 
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SILK WORM REARING. 


(Continued from page 321.) 


The male is more slender, and will be observed 
fluttering his wings and moving about actively, 
whereas the female is heavy, and she remains very 
quiet. Several hours after emerging take them 
gently and place them by pairs, a male and a fe- 
male together, on small pieces of cheese cloth. 

The eggs adhere to whatever the moth deposits 
them on by a natural gum, and being fastened, the 
worms when hatching issue from the eggs better. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


The natural plant food of the silkworm is the 
white mulberry. There are a number of species 
of the mulberry, but the one best adapted for the 
feeding of the silkworms is the white mulberry 
(Morus alba) and its varieties. Osage orange, 
commonly called Osage hedge plant, is an excel- 
lent substitute, and may be used where the mul- 
berry is not available. 

This brief description of the method of cultivat- 
ing the silkworm is not intended for those per- 
sons wishing to engage in it for profit or on a 
commercial basis, but only for those who desire to 
take it up as a pastime, in an experimental way. 
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It is an unusually interesting pursuit, and, if only 
as an amusement, should appeal to all nature 
lovers. 

In addition to what has already been said con- 
cerning the life story of the domestic silkworm of 
commerce, I would suggest that students in 
nature work should be provided with an educa- 
tional nature study exhibit illustrative of the silk- 
worm in its different stages of development from 
the egg state to the moth, including products and 
food plant. 

The specimens should be of the very best that 
can be obtained. Leaves should be prepared’ so 
that they show up nicely, and, as far as possible, 
in their natural position. In the exhibit the larvae 
should be represented as ten-day old, twenty-day 
old, and thirty-day old; they should be placed 
separately in vials containing alcohol, it being the 
best preservative for silkworms. 

Cocoons should be well formed, and, if possible, 
show the differently colored ones. They should 
be classed as follows: The cocoon of commerce; 
the cocoon as pierced by the emergence of the 
moth; cocoon surrounded with floss or the net- 
work. A well developed chrysalis and a perfect 
moth should complete the life cycle of the exhibit. 
—From “The Guide to Nature.” Used by special 
permission of the publishers. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION —(Il.) 


Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration was delivered 
on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the monument upon Bunker hill, Charlestown, 
in the year 1825. This monument stands for a 
double commemoration; primarily, of course, for 
the decisive first deliberate encounter with the 
English troops and the patriots who fell in that 
battle and with this commemoration to associate in 
honor the memory of General Warren, the be- 


’ loved leader and hero of that battle, and to mark 


his grave. The day of the dedication was the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. It 
was an opportune day for public interest; to most 
of the people the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was near enough in experience to be a 
source of enthusiastic interest in memorializ- 
ing its event; some veterans of the battle 
were stil alive and able to be present; Gen- 
eral Lafayette, who was then visiting this 
country, considered it an honor to attend; and 
Webster, born just at the close of the war, and 
grown up with the growth of the new nation, a 
twin spirit of the age that inherited the fruits of 
the Revolution, was in his prime, and well con- 
stituted to be the voice of the occasion. He was 
then president of the Bunker Hill Association, 
and his oration was official as well as occasional. 
Mr. Frothingham, in his “History of the Siege 
of Boston” (quoted in the introduction of the 
Riverside edition), gives a vivid description of the 
scene, and we can easily bring it before the 


imagination, particularly if we are familiar with a 
June day in New England such as he describes. 
The presence of the veterans of the battle would 
give a note of indescribable pathos; the order of 
Masons, of which General Warren was grand 
master, would confer the highest symbolism; the 
presence of General Lafayette would represent 
America as now an established nation, in fraternal 
relation to nations of the old world. The occa- 
sion was one to awaken the deepest emotions of 
patriotism by force of every sentiment that per- 
tains to memory and to love of country. Well did 
Webster know how this emotion had drawn to- 
gether the throng of people gathered, and how 
that throng was moved when its sentiments were 
moved; the people themselves brought the true 
consecration to the spot; the highest regard pos- 
sible to human nature in common was symbolized 
in the act of laying the cornerstone, and Webster 
well knew how to speak for people what their 
own hearts were feeling as well as to represent 
the event and hero memorialized. His opening 


words are an appeal to sympathy already aroused - 


and quickened by the associations of the place. 
There is just a moment’s pause, a touch upon the 
tenderness suggested by these memories, then 
swiftly he rises to the greater subject of the occa- 
sion and of his theme. We can imagine how the 
people kindled when he said: “We are Americans.” 
In those words was the great significance of the 
pace, and of the hour. The highest thing the his- 
tory of the country had achieved, brief, but al- 
ready eventful in the past, was the making of the 
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men and women who were present, a nation 
whose name they loved and honored while yet in 
its “early age.” Such a personal appeal to self- 
respect and honor was consummate art on Web- 
ster’s part, the art of the orator. His great mes- 
sage was to lead them on to foresee the responsi- 
bility of themselves to their nation, young in 
years. He begins it by turning the aroused senti- 
ment at once to the great end. The meaning of 
the commemoration of June 17, 1775, was not that 
men had died there on that day, nor that the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was the beginning of the Revo- 
lution’s victorious issue, but because it was the 
first blow struck by a nation asserting -its 
authority and its right to fight for itself. Of that 
nation the people of his audience were a part. 
America had had a history before Bunker Hill; 
Webster briefly reviews it—the coming of Colum- 
bus, the landing of the Pilgrims, of the Maryland 
colonists; in reviewing each of these periods he 
keeps the personal feeling stirring; he shows that 
it is the personal quality in manhood that a people 
honors and respects; and that it is the personal 
quality in which love of country is deepest which 
he is to memorialize. With the tenderness which 
he touches first, and patriotism to which he has 
appealed, the sentiment of the people is now fully 
aroused, and he proceeds to commit to his listen- 
ers a trust to fulfil. In more than one sense 
he is laying a cornerstone; in more than one sense 
there is to be a structure that shall memorialize 
history rising upon that cornerstone; the history 
which he has reviewed, consummated at Bunker 
Hill, is itself a cornerstone of the history before 
the nation at that day. Looking back, now nearly a 
century from the present day to that time, we can 


appreciate the power of Webster’s words. We. 


know the history between that day and the present, 
what our country has achieved, and how the per- 
sonal character that he eulogizes has been the life 
of that achievement. The words, “We are 
Americans!” thrill us, too. The monument of our 
country’s history has risen upon the cornerstone 
set upon Bunker hill, and two struggles in behalf 
of freedom within the memory of our fathers, one, 
at least, within our own, are worthy of entablature 
above the inscription of Bunker Hill, and we can 
read Webster’s words with a certain amount of 
appreciation of experience in which we have our 
own share. The spirit of that memorial day is 
ours, for the people whom Webster addressed, and 
who became our ancestors, have preserved that 
spirit to us—to their honor and to ours. There 
was no extravagance in Webster’s flight of the 
imagination, which would write our history large 
to the extent of the surface of the earth, for in a 
literal sense we have done so. In reading Web- 
ster’s words now we have to make an effort of the 
imagination to get their visionary beauty as from 
the voice of a seer, and construct the ideal me- 
morial which he sets before us in them, but this 
is less hard to do because he has figured in his 
language the actual monument which crowns 
Bunker Hill, a spire rising among spires—so that 
we form a concrete image even while in imagina- 
tion and sentiment we follow his idealism. 

With wishes that are like a benediction for us, 
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the posterity to whom Webster dedicates the 
future—the ideal rising structure—the first divi 

sion of his oration is ended. There is so far,as we 
have seen, first a recognition of the sentiment 
awakened by the day and its purpose, and at the 
end of this first division we see that Webster 
recognizes sentiment as one of the powers of 
human nature; secondly, the swift merging of that - 
personal sentiment—which, if lingered upon at 
this point, would be less noble than he wished— 
into the spirit of patriotism by a quick review of 
America’s history; and then how, by drawing a 
parallel from the monument about to arise upon 
its cornerstone, Webster constructs, through 
imagination, a concrete image of an ideal vision, 
opening history before his hearers, in exalted 
metaphor that carries the inspiration and 
the responsibility of patriotism home together to 
the heart. It is a noble study of climax, both of 
thought and of expression, if, after the thrill of 
those words, “We are Americans!” we can read it 
with feelings cool enough to study it as rhetoric. 
But if we are burning with enthusiasm, till we 
seem to hear rather than read, then, indeed, has 
Webster’s benediction descended upon us, our 
parents and our teachers, “our spiritual pastors 
and masters,” have done their duty by us—we 
have learned both our English and our history 
in the right spirit, and happy are we if we have 

also taught it in such spirit that we have in our 
turn committed it as a sacred trust. 


MITIGATE IT. 


My dear Dr. Winship: There’s an implication in your 
editorial on courage which it strikes me would better be 
“mitigated,” as Marryatt’s “Gentleman Chucks” would 
say. The average modern boy at heart looks up to his 
schoolmaster. As that man is, the boy is apt to be, 
within limitations. His influence is great, that master! 

Now, life isn’t a game of chess, to this extent. Rare 
is the man who can say with certainty at any given stage 
short of the last that “the game is lost.’ And the old 
saying that a Briton never knows when he is beaten 
has worked out into many a victory to the surprise of 
confident autagonists. 

What is it that makes thousands on thousands of base- 
ball “fans” wildly enthusiastic but unfaltering courage 
in an uphill fight? What better ethics for a boy to have 
in life’s own battle, and through example? What is the 
best known maxim in our national and thoroughly char- 
acteristic game? “The game is won or lost when the 
last man’s out, and not before.” 

Then we have another element to consider. A fight to 
a finish, with the lighter man doing his level best, 
makes the victory cost so much, oftentimes, that it will 
be long before the winner feels inclined to start another 
scrap. I’m a peace-lover, myself. Any two men who 
have common sense ought to be able to agree, or agree 
to disagree, in a quiet powwow, and to the benefit of 
business, and I have no use for the man with an habitual 
chip on his shoulder. He may have all of his side of the 
road, and as much of mine too as I don’t need, really, for 
the safety of my own go-cart. But if he goes beyond 
that his own wheelwright bill will be as heavy as my 
weight can make it, and he’ll keep to his own track, 
habitually, in the future. Selah! 


John Preston True. 
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NORWOOD PRESS. 


One of the largest printing establishments in the coun- 
try is the Norwood Press at Norwood, Mass., where, un- 
der one roof, are the J. 8S. Cushing Company, Berwick 
& Smith Company, and E. Fleming & Co., doing a mil- 
lion-dollar business. This plant prints 9,000,000 school 
books a year. Their leading customer at present is the 
Macmillan Company, while Silver, Burdett & Co., the 
Benjamin H. Sanborn Company, and Henry Holt & Co. 
are heavy patrons of the plant. 

There is no better printing or binding done in the 
country than by the Norwood Press. One striking fea- 
ture of this place is the clubhouse presented to the men 
employees of the press. There are nine acres in the 
clubhouse grounds devoted to various equipments for 
physical exercises and games. The clubhouse itself is 
an ideal rendezvous with every appointment of a modern 
club home. The entire place, land, house, and equip- 
ment were the persoual gift of James Berwick of the 
firm of Berwick & Smith Company. 

The members of the Massachusetts Press Association 
and their ladies were recently the guests of Colonel J. 
Stearns Cushing, the head of the Norwood Press, who is 
to be in the next governor's council, having been unani- 
mously nominated by the party that always elects by a 
vast majority. The reception at the Cushing mansion 
was noteworthy for the elegance of the place and the 
eminent hospitality. 

A. E. W. 


WOULD TEACH LAWS OF CHANCE. 


Dr. H. G. Burnham of Chicago thinks that the best 
way to wipe out gambling in America is to teach the 


-children in the schools the laws of chance. He thinks 


that in connection with their arithmetical studies they 


‘should be taught to calculate the various probabilities of 


winning in different forms of gambling. He feels sure 
that the result of this would be that in childhood they 
would steer clear of the slot machine, and that when 
they grew up they would shun the bookmaker and every 
other gambling magnate. 

The ordinary gambler does not stop to count his 
chances when he sees that by betting a dollar he may 
win one hundred dollars. If he had been taught in 
school to see that really the chances were 200 to 1 
against him and that he was betting a dollar against 
fifty cents he would keep his money in his pocket. 

The man who plays against a machine, if he has 
taken the elementary course in the law of probabilities, 
can suffer under no delusions. The odds on the michine 
are against him. And even if they were not it is en- 
tirely likely that the machine would win. 

In the ordinary coin-paying slot machine the dial 


_ shows alternate reds and blacks, interspersed here and 


there with quarters, halves, and perhaps $1. The 
player wins five cents on the red, five cents on the 
black, twenty cents on the quarter, forty-five cents on 
the half, and ninety-five cents on the dollar. The dials 
differ, but suppose there are thirty reds, thirty blacks, 
ten quarters, five halves, and one dollar. The chances 
against you then on the red or black are forty-six to 
thirty, on the quarter sixty-six to twenty-four, on the 
half seventy-one to twenty-four, and on the dollar sev- 
enty-five to nineteen. Most players, it is said, prefer 
the larger sums as a hazard in the coin machines, al- 
though the probabilities against them are much 
greater. Again, they are dazzled by the chance of 
winning a large sum at a small risk. Really, they are 
betting their nickel against three cents on the red or 
black and against two cents or less on the larger sums. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Its History and Its Signifi- 
cance for the Life of the English Speaking World. A 
Text-book for Schools. By William J. Long. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated, 582 pp. Price, $1.35. 

It is cause for congratulation that Dr, William J. Long 
has given the students of English literature the advan- 
tage of his graphic, vitalizing thought and charming 
literary style in a book of signal power and rare sug- 
gestiveness, ac$ing as both a mental tonic and a literary 
relish. Dr. Long, more than any other American writer, 
sees in nature and human nature, in field, forest, and 
the classics, the essence of life and character, the sig- 
nificance of the sub-conscious activities of instinct as 
well as of purpose. 

Dr. Long has never felt called upon to be priggish on 
the one hand or jaunty on the other. There is never 
cant as to tradition nor quackery as to newness. He 
has never shirked responsibility when it came to telling 
the truth; he has never scrambled for fame, and he is 
neither squeamish nor opinionated, but when he both 
knows and feels a great fact he reveals it with a fer- 
vency that is captivating. He has lived with the Brit- 
ish masters as he lived in the forests with the caribou 
and the wolf, and he helps the students to see the mas- 
ters and masterpieces as vividly as he sees them. Under 
his magic literary touch he makes the real ideal and the 
ideal real. With him British literature has been an un- 
folding, a development, an evolution from “Beowulf” to 
Chaucer, Wycliff to Shakespeare, Milton to Wordsworth, 
Jane Austen to George Eliot. The great periods of Brit- 
ish literature are clearly summarized and _ explained. 
There is an interesting biography of every great literary 
man in his own natural and social environment, followed 
by a study of his best works, a clear, concise summary 
or criticism of his place and influence in the history of 
literature. A few quotations and outlines of the chief 
works are given, with the double object of showing the 
author’s style and of interesting the pupil to read more 
for himself. One of the best and most unusual features 
of the work is the historical introduction which precedes 
each great literary period. In these brief summaries the 
reader sees the great movements of English history, and 
is made acquainted with the struggles and ideals, the 
failures and triumphs, out of which come our greatest 
books. So history and literature, the deed and the 
dream, are seen side by side as they are in life itself. 
Incidentally it is worthy of note that this is as fine an ex- 
emplification of the book-makers’ art as has come from 
any paper-maker, pressman, or bindery for school use. 


THE CRIME PROBLEM: WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 
HOW TO DOTIT. By Colonel Vincent Myron Mas- 
ten, military instructor at the New York state reforma- 
tory, Elmira, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y.: Star-Gazette Com- 
pany. Cloth. 156 pp. 

Elmira reformatory has long led the way along the 
higher and better path. We have no faith in or use for 
theories until they have had their demonstration. We 
have no more faith in or use for those who. having found 
one way to do one thing through a fascinating personal- 
ity, are opposed to every other way of every other person 
or institution. Elmira has demonstrated several things, 
and has a noble record to show therefor, and we rejoice 
in the work it has achieved as well asin the way in 
which it has been achieved, and we welcome this treat- 
ment of the Elmira demonstration by Colonel Masten. 
While we should be sorry to have anyone adopt his 
theories bodily or accept his criticisms without investi- 
gation, there is in the book a deal of valuable informa- 
tion and suggestion. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN. A Reader for For- 
eigners. By Frances Sankstone Mintz of Newark, N. 
J. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. Price, 50 cents, net. 

To furnish reading material suitable for foreign stu- 
dents, especially in evening schools, has been most dif- 
ficult, hence the welcome that will be given this book by 
Miss Mintz, who has clearly appreciated the need and 
skilfully met it in variety of subjects. in vocabulary, in 
ease of expression, in sustained interest, and in beauti- 
ful illustrations. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND HIGHER LIFE. By William A. 
McKeever. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
269 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Although this is primarily a text-book for class and 
reading circle use, it might as well be styled a “Psy- 
chology of Everyday Life.” Here are a few suggestive 
topics: The psychology of work, of showing off, of bash- 
fulness, of blase youth, of courtship and the love period, 
of frankness, of pessimism and optimism, of callers, of 
reform movements, and so on through the whole range 
of social, political, business, and religious life. It is as 
practical as the multiplication table, and as interesting 
as a series of incidents from real life without losing any 
of its philosophical trustworthiness. The author has 
been doing things from the sociological standpoint for 
some time, and this is but the ripened fruit of these ac- 
tivities and thoughts. 

THE DAVIS-JULIEN READERS. Finger Play 
Reader. By John W. Davis, district superintendent of 
New York, and Fanny Julien, first-year. teacher Pub- 
lic School No. 8. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Part 1 
for first-year classes, 134 pp; Part II. for first-year 
classes, 134 pp. Price of each part, 35 cents. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. 

These highly attractive books are entirely new in their 
conception of the introduction to the teaching of reading 
to first-grade children. ‘The color work is admirably 
done. ‘The other illustrative work is quite charming. 
The ingenuity can be suspected from the fact that eleven 
pages with two beautiful full-page colored plates and 
pictures of nearly 100 children, insects, birds, and things 
are devoted to these sentences:— 

“Here is the bee hive. 

Where are the bees? 

Hidden away where nobody sees. 

Soon they come creeping out of the hive, 
One, two, three, four, five.” 

These words are used in all 240 times on the eleven 

pages. Of course the scheme is to have the children use 

the hand clasped to represent the hive, and opening the 
fingers slowly one by one is the creeping out of the 
bees. Incidentally several other things, like the sounds 
of letters, use of figures, the musical staff, and writing 

exercises are taught. This is merely the beginning of a 

great variety of finger-play exercises for the teaching of 

reading and many other things. 


STORY LAND. Written and edited by Clara Murray, 
author of “The Child at Play.” Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. With fifty-three illustrations from original 
drawings, including four colored plates. Small 4to. 
Decorated cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a delightful grouping of uniformly charming 
stories by Laura E. Richards, Mary E. Wilkins, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Helen Hunt Jackson, Lucretia P. 
Hale, Etta Austin Blaisdell, Anna von Rydingsvard, 
Julia Dalrymple, and several other masters in the art of 
story writing for little people. There are more than 
fifty of these cheery stories, all of them by authors who 
understand what interests boys and girls at the age of 
eight or nine. This is the fourth book in the “Playtime 
Series” and, like its predecessors, consists exclusively of 
fresh. modern, copyrighted material. Stories that deal 
with child life in other countries are a feature of the 
volume. They broaden the child’s view of the world 
and prepare him for the study of geography. There is 
not a story here that is not worthy a place in literature 
and at the same time has a peculiar charm. Will the 
day ever come that such a book as_ this will be univer- 
sally read in the fourth or fifth grade? 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON, WORDSWORTH. 
SHELLEY, KEATS, AND BROWNING. Edited by 
Charles Townsend Copeland, lecturer on English liter- 
ature in Harvard University, and Henry Milner Ride- 
out. New York, Cincinnati, and Chieago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 311 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This is really an ideal book. It is a complete presen- 

tation of college entrance requirements in English. It 

gives all the selections of this series, contains all the in- 
formation needed by teachers and students regarding 
the same. It is the handiest kind of a volume (4x6), ad- 
mirably printed on good paper and bound in the best of 
taste. It is the most recent addition to the Gateway 

Series of English texts, the general editor of which is 

Henry van Dyke, and contains ninety-two selections. all 

of which are included in the college entrance require- 
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ments in English. Im connection with the selections 
from each of the five poets is an introduction giving a 
short biography and some account of the author’s work 
and its tendencies. The notes are brief and supply only 
needed assistance. The poems included are. such &s 
every scholar should be familiar with, and as here pre- 
sented they are in a form which makes them clear, in- 
teresting, and helpful to these who are beginning the 
study of literature. At the same time they supply the 
knowledge which the student needs to pass the entrance 
examination, making it a highly valuable book for all 
students who are preparing for college. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY 
AGRICULTURE. A Manual for the Use of Teachers 
and Normal Students. By John M. Coulter, John G. 
Coulter, and “Alice Jean Patterson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 354 pp. 

There is an insatiable thirst for books on nature 
study and school agriculture, and the large number of 
books fairly leaping from the press does not in the 
least promise to satisfy it. This especial latest volume 
is wonderfully clear, sensible, and serviceable in the 
schoolroom and on the farm itself. It is not only a val- 
uable and delightful book on nature study and simple 
agriculture, but it is peculiarly adapted for teachers 
both in equipping them with desirable information and 
in directing their use of nature in the schools in such a 
way as to give children a working knowledge of the 
harmful and helpful features of plants, insects, birds, 
and animals. The book is skilfully prepared as a body 
of facts while being at the same time a gem in peda- 
gogical art. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care, Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink Bye, and Bye Strain? Murine Doesn’t 
Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Bxperi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited 
Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles. You Will 
Like Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Sealy Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 


a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
‘“Rilly To-Morrow.” ByS.P.Carr. Price, $1.25.——“‘Chet.” By 


K. M. Yates. Price, $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

‘*When America Won Liberty.” By Tudor Jenks. Price, $1.25.—— 
“The Great WhitePlague.” By Edward O. Otis. Price, $1.00.—— 
“The Journal of a Recluse.’’ Price, $1.25.——‘‘My Father’s Busi- 
ness (Sermons),” By C. E. Jefferson. Price, 31.25.—_—‘Bar B. 
Boys,”’ By E. L. Sabin. Price, $1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell 


& Co. 

“Boy Life.”” By Percival Chubb. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

‘‘Napoleon, the Little Corsican.” By E. V. Hathaway.——‘‘The 
Story of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims.’’ Retold by K. L. Bates. 
——‘A Primary History of Heroism.” By W. H. Mace. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Standard Dictionary.” Price, 75 cents, 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“Caballero’s Un Servilon yun Liberalito.” Edited by Carlos 
Bransby. Price, 50 cents ——“Stokl’s Alle Funf!’"’ Edited by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price,30cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Pronunciation of English.’”’ By Daniel Jones. Price, 90 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Social Development and Education’ Ry M. V. O'Shea. Price 
$2,00.——"*Student’s History of American Literature.” By W. E 
Simonds. Price, $1.10. Roston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Stories and Rhymes foraChild.” By C. S. Bailey. “The Way 
of the Clay.”” Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. 

‘Little People Everywhere.” By Etta Blaisdell McDonald. (6 vols. 

rice 60 cents each.)—— ‘Janet at Odds.” By A. ©. Ray. Price, 


1.50.-—*Boys and Girls of Seventy-Seven.” By M. P. W. Smith. 
Price, $1.25.——"‘The Wide-Awake Girls in Winsted.” By K. R. 
Ellis. Price, $1.50.——“Story Land.” By Clara Murray. Price, 


50 cents. “A Round of Rimes.” By Denis A. McCarthy. Price, 
$1.00.—_—“For the Norton Name.”’ By Hollis Godfrey. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘With Evans to the Pacific.” By M.J. Codd. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Company. 

‘Intermediate and Grammar Methods.” (Vols. I. & Il.) By 
William F. Rochleau. Chicago: Interstate School of Correspondence. 

“The a Mary Baker Eddy.” By Sibyl Wilbur. New York: 
Concord Pablishing Company. 

“A Boy’s Ride.” By G. Zollinger. Price, $1.50.--—*The Child 
Vou Used to Be.” By Leonora Pease. Chicago: A. C, MeClurg & 


Co. 

‘Elements of Agriculture,”’ By G. F. Warren. Price, $1.10.—— 
“The Universal School Reader.” By L. E. Tucker. Price, 45 cents. 
——‘“The Trinummus of Plantus.”” With Notes by H. H. Fairclough. 
Price, 60 cents.——‘‘An Outline History of the Roman Empire.” 
By W.S. Davis. Price, 65 cents.——*Dynamo Laboratory Manual.”’ 
Ry W S,. Franklin and William Esty. Price, $1.75.——‘Dynamos 
and Motors.” By W.S. Franklin and William Esty. Price, $4.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union, To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: National Association of 
State Universities, Boston. 


October 8, 9: New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Boston University, Bos- 
ton. 


October 14, 15:. Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.) Educational Association, 
Ishpeming; J. B. Faught, secre- 
tary, Marquette. 


October 14, 15, 16: Northeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Cedar 
Rapids. 

October 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester; 
F. S. Pope, North Easton, secre- 
tary. 

October 15: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
October 15, 16: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 

president. 

October 22: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven. 

October 23: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal school building, 
Salem, Mass, 

October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 
New York, Albany. 


October 28. 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; F. C. Ball, 
Bangor, secretary. 


October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; F. K. Congdon, 
president. 

October 29: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; F. W. 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 

October 29: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Brockton; 
James 8. Hayes, Rockland, presi- 
dent. 

November 3, 4, 5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island Insti- 
a of Instruction, Providence, 


November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
- H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester, Mechanics hall; prest- 
dent, Robert Orange Small. Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 

November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 


November 5: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford hall, 
Boston; E. D. Varney, Hast Milton, 
president. 


November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 


November 12: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 

November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B. 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 


December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Kducation, Milwaukee. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car 
ter, Jefferson City. 

February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


PORTLAND. More than usual 
significance is attached to the open- 
ing ef the Portland public schools, 
for at the head is Mrs. Mabel R. 
Brown, the first woman _ superin- 
tendent in the history of the city, 
who succeeds the late William H. 
Brownson. Ten years a_ public 
school teacher and for ten more con- 
tinuous years a member of the 
school board is Mrs. Brown’s record. 
At the opening day she was _ thor- 
oughly in touch with every depart- 
ment, and active in relieving conges- 
tion wherever it presented itself. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. The city not only has a 
new normal school, but a principal, 
Dr. J. M. Rhodes, of exceptional pro- 
fessional and popular power. Heisa 
Kansan by birth and _ professional 
service. He is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Normal school at Em- 
poria. Has been a student at Leland 
Stanford University .and Columbia 
University, and is a graduate of Har- 
vard. He attracted more than state- 
wide attention as superintendent at 
Hiawatha, Kansas. He was for 
eight years a teacher in the normal 
school at Emporia. Dr. Rhodes is 
eminently scholarly, strictly profes- 
sional, and withal a genial gentle- 
man. He has secured a strong fac- 
ulty, and the school starts off with 
high promise of success and useful- 
ness. 

NEW LONDON. Colby Academy 
has recently received a gift from 
Mrs. Susan Colgate of $60,000 for a 
new academy building and from 
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Sherman L. Whipple of $30,000 for a 
new dormitory. Both are natives of 
New London, but now residents of 
Boston. 

EXETER. Principal Amen has 
been notified that Prussia will send 
to Phillips Exeter as this year’s ex- 
change instructor Herr Joh. Hedde- 
gott of the gymasium at Duren. He 
is expected to arrive in New York 
September 25, and will come at once 
to Exeter. The academy this year 
sends to Prussia, under the exchange 
system, Henry M. Shute of its Ger- 
man department. 

The resignation of Nathyn W. 
Helm to assume the principalship of 
Evanston (Ill.) Academy made va- 
eant an instructorship in Latin, 
which has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Fletcher N. Robinson of 
Southern Pines, N. C. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard last June, and 
was salutatorian at commencement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Presidents of teachers’ 
clubs in the vicinity of this city will 
meet at Boston University Saturday, 
October 2, at 3 o’clock. 

The Mechanic Arts high school, C. 
W. Parmenter, principal, has 1,428 
enrolled, with accommodations for 
only 1,200. There are 600 in the en- 
tering class. The new ‘Trade School 
for Girls on Massachusetts avenue, 
Herbert S. Weaver, principal. opens 
with 200 girls from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age. 

The New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
will meet in Jacob Sleeper hall of 
Boston University October 8 and 9. 
The papers will be: “The Best School 
Preparation for an Engineering 
Course in College or ‘Technical 
School,” by Headmaster Charles F. 
Warner of the Springfield Technical 
high school; “The Best Combination 
of Academic and Technical Studies in 
the College Training of an Engineer,” 
by John R. Freeman of Providence, 
and “Science and Education,’ by 
President Richard C. Maclaurin of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: “The Use of the Library,” by 
Sam Walter Foss; “The Influence of 
the Newspaper,” by E. H. Ciement, 
and “The Magazine Habit,” by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bronson of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

BROOKLINE. The high school 
has more than 200 in the entering 
class, the largest in its history. Su- 
perintendent George I. Aldrich held 
the annual reunion of teachers in the 
first week fur the purpose of having 
the entire corps meet the new teach- 
ers. 

MALDEN. The elegant new high 
school building, which was opened 
near the close of the year, has 900 
students. John W. Hutchins de 


‘votes his time exclusively to physics, 


and Arthur Lee comes as principal. 


WORCESTER. Dr. Henry §. Cur- 
tis of the Playground Association of 
America is at Clark University this 
year, and is available for illustrated 
lectures for schools and other educa- 
tional institutions and teachers’ asso- 
ciations. Few men know the play- 
ground movement as well as he does, 
and he presents the subject in an in- 
teresting way. 

Professor E. C. Sanford of Clark 
University has been chosen as presi- 
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dent of Clark College. Dr. Sanford 
is an expert in psychology, and is in 
hearty sympathy with President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University. 


NEWTON. Boston College is to 
build on University Heights of this 
city, and will become in appearance 
as well as in fact one of the promi- 
nent educational features of the 
Metropolitan district. 


NEWTON. The new technical 
high school, built at a cost of over 
$350,000, was opened September 13. 
The new building will greatly relieve 
the congestion in the old high school, 
as many departments have been 
transferred. The principal of the 
new school is Charles L. Kirchner, 
formerly instructor in the Boardman 
Training high school in New Haven. 
He will have as his assistants Mt- 
chael W. Murray of Springfield, who 
will have charge of the mechanical 
department, and Howard S. Harris, 
formerly of the New York schools. 
Mrs. Blanche E. Hyde, a Newton 
woman, will have charge of the de- 
partment of household economics. 
There are now thirty men teachers in 
the Newton schools, which is a large 
increase over other years. 

Robert J. Fiske, formerly princi- 
pal of the Auburn (Me.) high school, 
has been appointed district principal 
in Auburndale. 

Miss Emma Allen of Needham is 
the new secretary of the school com- 
mittee, succeeding Mrs. Mary Sher- 
wood, who died this summer, 

The total enrollment of the Newton 
schools was over 6,500. 


SALEM. The State Normal school 
opened September 9 with the largest 
enrollment in its history, including 
about sixty in the commercial depart- 
ment. Many of this number are 
graduates of higher institutions of 
learning or have had experience in 
teaching or in business life. Miss 
Clara E. Townsend, a graduate of 
Iowa College, has been added to the 
faculty in this department. Herbert 
L. Rand of the Charles A. Daniels 
school, Malden, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the practice school, to suc- 
ceed Alton C. Churbuck, who goes to 
the Quincy school, Boston, as sub- 
master. The position of substitute 
principal has been ably filled by R. 
W. Jones, a graduate of Chicago 
University, who leaves to pursue ad- 
vanced work at Harvard. Charles B. 
Adams, head of the department of 
physics and chemistry, whose term 
of service covers a period of twenty- 
two years, has resigned his position 
to enter business. The following 
grade appointments have been made: 
Miss Eliza C. Allen, recently of the 
Lynn Training school, fourth grade 
in the Bertram Practice school; Miss 
Gertrude March, formerly of the 
Training school at North Adams, 
grade one; and Miss Mary H. Noyes, 
kindergarten. Miss Noyes, who 
comes to this position from that of 
head kindergartner in the New Paltz 
Normal school, New York, will also 
conduct” a class kindergarten 
methods with normal students. 


Septemher 16 Miss Elizabeth Nel- 
son Jones, formerly of Georgetown, 
a teacher in the normal school from 
1873 to 1890, passed away at her 
home in Haverhill, after an illness of 
several months. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WALLINGFORD. Superintend- 


ent C. S. Marsh embodies the follow- 
ing in his report to the board of 
school visitors: “A recent school cen- 
sus taken December 1, 1908, for the 
National Bureau of Education, 
shows that exactly 2,100 children 
were actually in the schools of the 
town on that date. While 167 boys 
and 150 girls are ‘in the first grade, 
only seventy-nine boys and ninety- 
three girls are in the eighth grade; 
twenty-five boys and_ thirty-nine 
girls are in the first year of high 
school; eighteen boys and thirty-two 
girls are in the second year of high 
school; fourteen boys and sixteen 
girls are in the third year of high 
school; eight boys and twenty boys 
are in the fourth year of high school. 
The ratio of boys in the first grade to 
boys in the eighth grade is two to 
one, while that of girls for the same 
grades is five to three. The ratio of 
eighth grade boys to first year high 
school boys is three to one, and of 
girls somewhat less than three to one. 
The ratio of fourth year high school 
boys to first year high school boys is 
three to one, and that of girls is two 
to one. Of 1,064 boys, only fifty are 
more than fourteen years of age; of 
1,036 girls, only forty-three are more 
than fourteen years of age; a total of 
ninety-three pupils more than four- 
teen years of age, or a_ ratio little 
more than one to twenty-three. Such 
a state is in a measure due to the 
fact that except in the subject of 
drawing, kindergartens, and labora- 
tory facilities in the high school, all 
the work of our schools is purely 
book work. There is no provision 
for the teaching of thorough obser- 
vation or muscular control, or for the 
guidance and inspiration of our 
youth by training the intellect 
through the hand and the eye; nor is 
there any appeal to interest through 
doing. It is because of the great 
need for intelligent action to train 
the ehildren of this comiunity in 
such a method as will retain them in 
school, as will develop a love for 
work and a habit in work, and a re- 
spect for labor, and as will produce 
a healthier, cleanlier, and more con- 
servative and contented generation 
than does our present curriculum that 
I make herewith a somewhat aca- 
demic presentation of the claims of 
manual training and domestic sci- 
ence and agriculture as absolute es- 
sentials to a course of study de- 
signed, as ours is, to teach children of 
the farmer, the mechanic, the trades- 
man, and the employer. The kin- 
dergarten and drawing are closely 
allied to, in fact are really a part of, 
such training as I suggest. At pres- 
ent the work in drawing tends 
largely to decoration and representa- 
tion. There is no course except as 
the supervisor outlines her work 
from month to month. There is 
some attempt at applied work in 
wood, paper, and leather, but this is 
by way of adding interest to the 
subject and is blocked in its effeec- 
tiveness because of lack of supplies 
and continuity of purpose... . I 
have presented the subject in this 
manner to show that the need for 
manual training has been urgent for 
centuries, and that only _ forces 
which characterized stronger move- 
ments submerged this element of 
education; and to show that it is the 
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most discussed topic to-day in all 
school circles. In practice, every 
community of any importance has 
either made manual training a part 
of the course of study or is con- 
sidering the matter. New Haven is 
just completing a grammar school 


building in which not only manual 


training shops are provided, but 
shower baths are included. The 
statutes of Massachusetts force all 
towns of more than 20,000 people to 
establish and maintain manual train- 
ing; Massachusetts and New York 
are committed also to the subject of 
industrial education by statutory 
provision. Carroll D. Wright, in his 
recent pamphlet upon the appren- 
ticeship system in its relation to in- 
dustrial education, says that the an- 
tagonism of the unionist is rapidly 
fading away, and he is taking an 
honorable part in the projects for 
industrial schools and industrial 
training in the publicschools. Intro- 
tluction of manual training and do- 
mestic training into the course of 
study means not less book work, but 
vitalized work with books; better 
health, keen interest, respect for la- 
bor, the habit of labor, civilizing 
force, cleanlier, more intelligent, 
self-respecting, self-helping, effec- 
tive, law-abiding citizenship as a 
product of our public schools.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

BURLINGTON. H. M. Elliott of 
Petoskey, Mich., is the new principal 
of the high school. He is a man of 
admirable qualities and good experi- 
ence. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Northeastern 
lowa Teachers’ Association will be 
held here on October 14, 15, and 16. 
Cedar Rapids is an ideal place for a 
teachers’ convention. The talent 
from outside the district will be: 
Professor Albion W. Small, Chicago; 
Dr. George BE. Vincent, Chicago; Su- 
perintendent S. L. Heeter, St. Paul; 
Dr. Edwin A. Steiner, Grinnell; Mrs. 
Mary Woodring, Minneapolis; Emil 
Liebling, Chicago; Katherine Ridge- 
way, Boston; Professor C. A. Porter, 
Chicago. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. The reorganized 
faculty of the Normal Training 


school includes: James W. McLane, 
B. A., Western Reserve, and formerly 
principal of the Lincoln high, princi- 
pal; Miss Jean Dawson, Ph. D., 
Michigan, and formerly at Clark and 


McDonald College, biology and na- - 


ture study: William Gregory, B. S., 
Harvard, and formerly at Harvard 
and the Cleveland Technical high 
school, history and geography; J. EB. 
W. Wallin, Ph. D., Yale, and for- 
merly at Clark, Michigan, Princeton, 
and the Hast Stroudsburg Normal 
school, psychology and education; 
W. N. Hailmann, Ph. D., Ohio Uni- 
versity (Athens). and formerly super- 
intendent and teacher in various pub- 
lic schools and instructor in the Chi- 
cago Normal school, education; L. R. 
Brown, M. A., Harvard, and for- 
merly instructor in various public 
schools and at Allegheny College, 


English and juvenile literature; Miss 
Harriet L. Pope, 


who has been 
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teacher in the graded and high 
schools of Cleveland, vice-principal 
and arithmetic. Several other teach- 
ers devote part of their time to work 
in the normal school. The school is 
housed this year in one of the new 
elementary schools, pending the com- 
pletion of the new normal school 
building near University circle, while 
the old normal school building will 
revert again to high school uses. It 
is to be occupied in October by the 
recently established High School of 
Commerce. 

COLUMBUS. The normal course 
has been lengthened to two years, and 
the principal, Margaret W. Suther- 
land, has been put in charge of a 
new building at an increased salary. 
The preparation of teachers has been 
highly advanced by the new arrange- 
ment, 


WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation convenes in Milwaukee No- 
vember 4, 5, and 6. All the meetings 
this year, both general and sectional, 
will be held in the new auditorium. 
The evening address will be given by 
Hon. Frank P. Sadler of the munici- 
pal court of Chicago. His subject 
will be “The Criminal in the Mak- 
ing.” Hon. S. Wesselius of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, will talk on “The 
Duty of the State to Its Defectives.” 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam of Providence, 
ht. L, will discuss the responsibility 
of schools for vital statistics. Among 
the educators of the state who will 
address the general meetings are 
State Superintendent C. FP. Cary, Su- 
perintendent Carroll G. Pearse of 
Milwaukee, President Fassett B. Cot- 
ten of the La Crosse Normal school, 
Hon. C. F. Viebahn of Watertown, 
Superintendent Leo P. Fox of Calu- 
met county, and Miss Anna Herfurth 
of Madison. Miss Herfurth will 
speak on the teachers’ pension bill. 
Interesting and valuable sectional 
meetings have been arranged for. 
Until last year the meetings of the 
association were held during the 
Christmas vacation. The change to 
the first part of November proved 
satisfactory, as the membership in- 
creased from about 3,000 to 4,700. It 
is not improbable that the enrollment 
this year may pass the 5,000 mark. 
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The president of the association this 
year is Superintendent John Kelly of 


Dodge county. Miss Katherine Wil- 
liams of Milwaukee is secretary. 

MILWAUKEE. The annual con- 
vention of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion will meet here on December 1, 2, 
and 3. Every effort is being made to 
secure some of the most distin- 
guished leaders in the industrial, 
legislative, and educational world for 
addresses and papers to be delivered 
and read at the convention. An ex- 
hibition of trade school work from all 
over the United States will be one of 
the features of the convention. State 
branches of the society have in- 
creased in number during the past 
year. Massachusetts and New York 
alone have more than 200 members 
each enrolled on their lists. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


It is said that there are now about 
1,500 people eurolled in the New Jer- 
sey normal schools, and only forty of 
them are men. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN. Ex-State 
Superintendent Thomas C. Miller is 
president of the Shepard College 
State Normal school. He is ardently 
welcomed to this work, and will 
make it a notably serviceable insti- 
tution. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association has an annual paid 
enrollment of 3,000, which is fifty- 
five per cent. of the entire teaching 
force of the state. Virginia is a 
state in which much extra travel is 
required in order to reach the meet- 
ing. In view of this fact the enroll- 
ment is probably one of the best in 
the country. 


NEW YORK. 


Superintendent Maxwell reported 
to the New York board of education 
that the’ total registration in ele- 
mentary training and high schools on 
September 15 amounted to 680,868, an 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


increase of 26,645 over the figures for 
1908. The part-time pupils were 53,- 
785, a decrease of 13,894 from last 
year. 


NEW YORK CITY. To save the 
natural wealth of America by edu- 
cating its people regarding the value 
of wild bird life, as the only sure 
check to the insect pests that are 
rapidly devastating the crops and 
woods of the country, is the object of 
a movement that was set on foot in 
this city. Headed by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, a 
campaign is to be begun in every sec- 
tion of the continent which it is in- 
tended shall result in the establish- 
ment of a national university devoted 
to the conservation of American re- 
sources through .the preservation of 
the pest-killing birds. Suitable en- 
dowment for an educational institu- 
tion of such vital economic impor- 
tance is to be at once sought by offi- 
cers of the association. To greatly 
extend the educational work that is 
now being pushed with all the funds 
at the command of the Audubon 
workers is designed to be the main 
aim of the proposed national univer- 
sity. Skilled ornithologists are to be 
employed in investigating, compiling, 
and analyzing scientific data showing 
the capacity of various species of 
wild birds for destroying such pests 
as the gypsy moth, the boll weevil, 
and the brown-tail moth, whose rav- 
ages have been proven to cost the 
country one billion dollars in its crop 
yield each year. Men and women 
lecturers, trained at the proposed 
university, will be stationed in every 
section of the continent to present to 
the people proofs of their enormous 
loss in agricultural wealth due solely 
to lack of knowledge of the work 
done by the feathered insect-eaters 
that nature intended to check crop 
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plagues. On the children of the 
land, who will face this most press- 
ing problem when bird destruction 
has brought on an even more ap- 
palling spread of crop-killing insects, 
the Audubon officials declare they 
must base their hopes for the spread 
of the gospel of conservation through 
the bird resources of the nation. 
Trained teachers are to be assigned 
to conduct summer schools among 
the teachers of every region and 
through them to reach the great body 
of future American citizens. The 
preparation and extensive circulation 
of illustrated, educational pamphlets 
on the economic uses of wild bird life 
is designed to be one of the chief ac- 
tivities of the new national institu- 
tion, as it is of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies at present. 
Text-books treating of all the local 
wild birds will be published and is- 
sued to every school. 


Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of New York, and the Public 
Education Association of New York 
city have happily allied themselves 
with the Federation of Churches, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and other kindred organiza- 
tions of New York city in a unique 
and comprehensive commission of 
special investigation. The subject 
of this important investigation is 
educational. It has no less a theme 
than the promotion of child life; and 
it is largely educational in scope, be- 
ing designed for the instruction and 
enlightenment not only of educators, 
but of all who influence child life 
through the press; through public in- 
stitutions. religious and charitable; 
through social work; and through an 
infinite variety of agencies. In a 
word, it may be said the plan is the 
greatest scheme of practical child 
study ever thought of in any city of 
the United States. President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chancellor MacCracken of 
the University of New York, John 
H. Finley of New York City Univer- 
sity are among the sponsors of the 
plan. Associated with them are 
Richard Watson Gilder; R. Fulton 
Cutting, president of the New York 
Trade school; Charles C. Burling- 
ham, former member of the New 
York school board and board of 
education; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
trustee of Princeton University and 
the John F. Slater Fund; Elgin R. L. 
Gould, former professor of Chicago 
University, now president of the 
City and Suburban Homes Company; 
V. Everit Macy, trustee of Teachers 
College; Rollo Ogden. editor of the 
New York Evening Post; Eugene A. 
Philbin, former regent of the Uni- 
versity of New York; Franklin H. 
Sargent, president American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts; Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman, Columbia Univer- 
sity: and other thoughtful citizens of 
New York ‘who have inaugurated 
and organized the enterprise. Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, examiner of the 
board of education of New York, is 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee which directs the work; and 
there is an advisory committee com- 
posed of child-study experts, who 
select and weigh the information as 
submitted. The scheme also includes 
a group of ten working committees, 
each composed of specialists in the 
particular line taken up for study, 
and each with a paid secretary or 
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investigator, contributed by a co- 
operating organization or employed 
iy the executive committee. Among 
the individuals who have enlisted on 
the working committees are: Miss 
Julia Richman, district superintend- 
eut of the New York city schools; 
Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, director of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History; Professor Walter E. Clark; 
Professor Edward T. Devine, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York city; Robert 
Erskine Ely, director of the League 
for Political Education; Lee Hamner, 
field secretary of the American Play- 
ground Asseciation; Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, vice-chairman of the 
National Child Labor Committee; 
Charles Sprague Smith, director of 
People’s Institute; Dr. Josiah Strong, 
director of the American Institute of 
Social Service; Professor Henry Suz- 
zallo, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: William H. Allen, New 
York Municipal Research Bureau, 
and other specialists. The subjects 
listed for research are very inclusive, 
and cover the whole fabric of com- 
munity life. Naturally the schools 
are prominent in the line, and they 
are being studied from the viewpoint 
of physical and moral integrity, 
economic efficiency, and personal and 
social efficiency. “The articulation 
of school and vocation” comes under 
the head of “Work and Wages,” 
which includes also all the problems 
of employment. “Churches, Tem- 
ples, and Sunday Schools” are being 
studied with reference to their bear- 
ing on reverence, worship, morals, 
health, the Scripture, benevolence, 
religious beliefs. and history, civics, 
art, music, literature, home useful- 
ness, the problem of living, and per- 
sonal and social service. The vaca- 
tion schools, school gardens, play- 
grounds, ete., constitute another spe- 
cial line of investigation in a class 
with parks, athletic fields, concerts, 
theatres, moving pictures, penny 
arcades, dance halls, popular songs, 
saloons, poolrooms, clubs, and 
“gangs.” Libraries, newspapers, 
periodicals, novels, and advertise- 
ments are being studied; so are set- 
tlements and associations; public 


and private charitable institutions, 
hospitals, and dispensaries. “The 
streets” are included in the list, out- 
lined as. “billboards, shop windows, 
street markets, candy stands, games, 
Street society, traffic, filth, and clean- 
liness.” One of the most promising 
linés of investigation is that opened 
up under legislation and administra- 
tion to show the divergencies of laws 
and the methods of administration, 
with their inadequacies and absurdi- 
ties. The result of this expert study 
is to be displayed (as early as_pos- 
sible in the spring of 1910) as an ob= 
ject lesson in a great exposition from 
which even “he who runs” is ex- 
pected to read the thrilling story of 
the needs and the dangers which 
menace children in the community; 
the value of co-operation in organ- 
ized effort on their behalf, and the 
necessity for more definite and com- 
prehensive plans for the right. train- 
ing of our future citizenship. A big 
order this, even for a New York city 
commission, but a right move in the 
right direction. And all the country 
will get the benefit. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The salary of Frank 
B. Cooper, superintendent of the 
Seattle schools, has been increased. 
For the remaining ten months of this 
school year he will be paid at the 
rate of $6,000. From July 1, 1910, 
to July 1, 1911, he will receive $6,500; 
and from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1912, 
he will receive $7,500. Without a 
dissenting voice, citizens agreed that 
the salary of $5,000 for a position re- 
quiring the superintendent to direct 
more than 800 teachers in fifty-seven 
schools and look after the welfare of 
30,000 school children  inade- 
quate; and the attitude of these 
citizens, who came from every walk 
of life but were all alike in haying 
children in the schools, was so pro- 
nounced that the board of education 
was delighted to carry out their 
wishes. The demand came from the 
people under the lead of the Times. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Minneapolis, 414 Cen Bldg. Portland, Ore., m0 Swetiand Bldg. 
Denver, 1 Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck A 
Ww 1506 Penn. A ave. ver, pee ey, 08 


FISHE 


for 
R MANUAL. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 120 Boylston 


Becommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Scheols. Correspondence invited. 


Some New Books. 


Title, Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elements of Agriculture...........- Warren The Macmillan Co., N. Y, §1.10 
The Universal School Reader ........... Seseccve Tucker 
Outline History of the case Davis “ “ “ 
Dynamos and Motors . Franklin & Esty “ ‘“ “ 4.00 
English Long Boston 1 1.35 
Social Development and Education............. O’Shea Houghton. M Co. 
Student’s History of American Literature ..... Simonds “ 1. +. 
A Handbook of "breek Archaeology.... Fowler, Wheeler & Stevens am. Book Co., N. 
Human Body and Health..... Davison 
A Boy’s Zollinger A.C. MeCiurg & Co., Chicago 1.50 
The Child You GO Pease 
Story Land... Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Stories and for a Child......... Bailey ilton Bradiey Co., Springfield 
The Way of the Clay see 
The Pronunciation of English.........-......... Jones P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. “90 
When America Won Jenks T. ¥. Crowell &Co., 1.25 
The Great White P! “ “ 100 
The Journal of a Rec “ “ “ “ 1.25 
With Evans to the Pacific. .......-.--....seseeeee Codd A. Flanagan Co., Chi dnenies 
Life of, Mary Baker Eddy...............+++--+-+: Wilbur Concord Pub. Co., N. ¥. —— 
grare NORMAL SCHOOL, OL, BuiDeEwarEs, twelve years has been head of the de- 

partment of experimental psychol- 


address the C. BoYpEN, A. M. 


HOOL, FrrcoHBuRG, Mase. 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


A CHOO FRAMINGHAM 
| only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 


Princip 


MORMAL SCHOOL, Passachesetts. 


icaland Seeeticat training of teachers of 
e@ commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Princip: 


It was a good suggestion of Editor 
Blethen, and one to which everyone 
responded heartily. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tufts College breaks all records in 
its entering class. 

Smith College has admitted 500 
freshmen, but announces that here- 
after on no condition will it admit 
more than 450. 

The board of trustees of Olark 
University has unanimously elected 
Professor Edmund Clark Sanford 
president of the college department, 
to succeed the late Carrol D. Wright. 
Professor Sanford was born in Oak- 
land, California. November 10, 1859, 
and graduated from the University of 
California in 1883. He received the 
degree of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1888. Upon the found- 
ing of Clark University twenty years 
ago he joined the faculty, and for 


ogy. He has held various offices of 
trust, including the presidency of the 
American Psychology Association. 


The greatest changes that have 
ever been instituted at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity will mark its opening for its 
seventy-ninth year on September 30. 
Not only will there be 125 freshmen 
enrolled, twenty-five per cent. more 
men than have ever entered in the 
history of the college, but a new 
president will be installed, the vuni- 
versity will cast off its former man- 
tle of Methodism and appear asa 
non-sectarian college, and it will ex- 
clude women from its halls. Among 
the undergraduates the abolishment 
of the co-education system is re- 
garded as the greatest departure of 
all, and is held by many to be pri- 
marily responsible for the large en- 
tering class. the faculty 
point of view the greatest 
change in undergraduate manage- 
ment that the new year will see is 
the abolishment of the two freshman 
societies, Kappa Gamma and Pi 
Kappa Tau, whose death warrant 
was signed last spring, after consid- 
erable discussion. 


The Harvard Club of Boston an- 
nounces that the club has established 
five scholarships of $200 each, which 
will be awarded to graduates of the 
public high and Latin schools within 
u radius of twenty miles from the 
state house, who are first-year stu- 
dents in Harvard College. In award- 
ing the scholarships the committee 
will take into consideration the 


45 ing. This amount 
65 Susan Colgate. 


scholarly attaiuments of the appli- 
cants as shown by their school rec- 
ords, and also their character, quali- 
ties of leadership, and well-rounded 
development. In addition to the 
Harvard Club scholarships, students 


Bids. from these schools are eligible to 


part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


awards from the Price Greenleaf 
Fund, the income from which, about 
$16,000 annually, is given to first- 
year students in Harvard College 
who sre candidates for the degree of 
A. B. About 100 deserving students 
are assisted each year from this fund; 
and since a majority of the regular 
scholarships are not awarded until 
after one year’s residence at the uni- 
versity, it gives timely aid to men 
who are able to qualify during their 
freshman year for other scholarships. 


Sherman L. Whipple of Boston, a 
prominent attorney, has given $30,000 
fur the erection of a new dormitory 
for Colby Academy in New London, 
N. H. A still larger gift has been 
made the school in the contribution 
of $60,000 for a new academy build- 
is given by Mrs. 
Both Mr. Whipple 
and Mrs. Colgate are natives of New 
London. 


The Yale University treasurer, Lee 


-+50 McClung, has received $73,000 addi- 


tional for the alumni fund, which 
now amounts to $361,000, during the 
last fiscal year. There has been 
lately received from the estate of 
Frederic C. Hewitt, Yale, ‘58, of 
Oswego, N. Y., the sum of $330,000, 
and $325,000 has been received from 
the Blount bequest in England, 
which represents the net bequest. 
The report of the treasurer for the 
last fiscal year will show additions to 
the funds of about $1,100,000. 


Chancellor Day has announced at 
Syracuse University the gift of $50,- 
000 from Mrs. Russell Sage. Chan- 
cellor Day said that the money would 
be used to start an endowment day 
fund for the Teachers College. The 
freshman class this year is the larg- 
est in the history of the university. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
opened its 139th year with an enroll- 
ment that is expected to be the larg- 
est in its history. Beginning with 
this year a new department to be 
known as “courses in public health” 
has been added. The courses are de- 
signed to turn out “certified sani- - 
tarians.” 


Rutgers College began its 144th 
year with the largest attendance of 
students in the history of the institu- 
tion. The entering class numbers 
142. The year was opened with the 
usual chapel service, after which a 
brief address was made by President 
Demarest. The increased enroll- 
ment, due to the large classes enter- 
ing last year and this year, has made 
necessary the erection of another 


dormitory. 


a 
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My Portion. 


I kuow not what a day may bring; 
For now ’tis Sorrow that I sing, 
And now ’tis Joy. 
In both a Father’s hand I see; 
Yor one renews the Man in me, 
And one the Boy. 
—John B. Tabb, in the Atlantic. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


Annette Kellerman as a vaudeville 
attraction has been without a peer, 
and although she has had many imi- 
tators, no one combines that beauty 
of figure and cleverness, not only in 
diving ‘ but in other directions, that 
has characterized Miss Kellerman. 
She enjoys the distinction of having 
made one of the longest runs ever 
known in the metropolis, and she re- 
turns to Keith’s next week, where 
she started her vaudeville career, 
with world-wide fame and more in- 
teresting than ever. Next week the 
bill will be made up almost entirely 
of headline acts, and will include, be- 
sides Miss Kellerman, Albert 
Whalen, the Australian entertainer, 
who created such a furore when he 
appeared here a year ago; Cressy 
and Dayne, who will remain over an- 
other week to present one of their 
New England comedies; and Belle 
Blanche, now conceded to be the 
best of the mimics. An entirely new 
feature that wili make its appear- 
ance will be Sarasa, a wonderful 
young violinist, who created a sen- 
sation abroad by his wonderful exe- 
cution and personal magnetism. On 
the same bill will be Pat Rooney and 
Marion Bent, always headliners; the 
Sullivan Pasquelena company in a 
sketch; the Martelle brothers in a 
roller-skating specialty; and the 
Musical Avaras, a company of Eu- 
ropeans playing all kinds of instru- 
ments, having the largest chimes in 
the world. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 325.) 


handicaps, and it will be a good thing 
to have visible and tangible proof of 
the fact. 

A SHAKY THRONE. 


It is a shaky throne which King 
George of Greece occupies, and ru- 
mers of his contemplated abdication 
multiply. When Greece was under 
heavy pressure from Turkey some 
weeks ago, with insistent demands 
that she give up all claims to Crete, 
there was something like a military 
mutiny at Athens, repeating upon a 
smaller scale the military upheaval 
at Constantinople which dethroned 
Abdul. The affair did not attract 
much attention, because the mind of 
Europe was well occupied at the time, 
and there were no actual outbreaks 
of violence. But the discontented 
officers were conceded their chief de- 
mand, the withdrawal of the royal 
princes from various leading posts to 
which they had been assigned, and 
things quieted down. There is still a 
simmering discontent, inspired in 
part by a sense of the humiliation to 
which the country is thought to have 
been subjected, and it may prove too 
strong for the King. 


A child was lost on the streets and 
brought into the police station. The 
Officials tried in every way to ascer- 
tain her name. Finally one officer 
asked the little girl, “What name 
does your mother eall your father?” 

“She don’t call him any names,” 
replied the little one, “she likes him.” 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, NV. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Plainfield, V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. }., to Trenton, V./.; Mary L 
Hoag, Sayre, /a., to Warren, UAio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M. BR. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. .,to Warren, OAzo; Elizabeth Plaistea, New York, V. ¥., to Birming- 
ham, 4/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, NV. )’.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Braok- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, J/d@.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V. }., to Vassalboro, 4/e.; Laura 
Summerbel], Lakemont, to Birmingham, 4 /z.: Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, .V. #., te Indiana, Pa.; lrene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Ofio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, . }.; to Cincinnati, OAse; Charles L, 
Oswald, Erie, Pa.; vo Bangor, J/.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. }.,to Metuchen, V./.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, J/., to Morgantown, Ji’. l’«.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. ¥Y.,to Lyndon, Ay.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, WV. Y., to Trenton, V. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, Pa., to Hunter, V. ¥.; Olive M. Long, Tuxedo Park, V. F., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, .V. V., to South Norwalk, Conz.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. ¥., to Englewood, V./.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. Y., to Middlebury, Vermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, O,, to Cleveland, V. }¥.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, 7Penn., to Trenton, N. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y., to Warren, Ofto; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, /enn., to Engie- 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Jiass., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Ball, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, 1. /., to Scarsdale. V. ¥.; 
Thomas D. Parker, Northampton, J/ass., to Lyndon, Ay.; Mildred Water bury, Stamford, Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. V.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Jfss., to Stony Brook, V. ¥.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisbarg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agnes Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass., to East 
Hampton, .V. }¥.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehouse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, .V. ., to Hoosick Falls, V. ¥.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. /enn., to Hornell, NV. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodus Point, V. ¥.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, J. ¥Y., to 
Kearney, ../.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer, V. ¥.,to Warren, Ofio; Myrtie Price, Hornell, NV. ¥., 
to Chatham, 1. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Ridgetield, Conn.; Kate Huntley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, . /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Pexn., to Utica, V. Y.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools 
LS) » Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il}. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, lanager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to College 
MERICA ht PR TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam. ies 
ens FOREIGN vy ned Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. AM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per mentb. for further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


90000008 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part ef the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


60006008 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
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y 


Long distance Telephone. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
iug positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 
G.A. SOUTH WORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioes.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**I want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“I have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
age in keeping me well 7 inr to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
WA. F. JARVIS 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


Catch Questions 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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